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A LOST NAME. 



CHAPTER I. 



MARK SHADWELL OP RABY. 



Easy Hall stands near the old London road, 
in an inland county. You see but the great 
door and a portion of its front as you look up 
the broad straight avenue, with its double row 
h of gigantic old beech-trees at either side. Its 
brick is red and mellow ; black beams of oak, 
well jointed, and with carved inscriptions, bar 
the old walls across, and broad windows, with 
more small square panes than I dare numbet 
at a venture, return the sunlight when it nears 
the horizon like a thousand wintry fires. 

The ground slopes downward from the front 
of the house, clumped with grand old trees, 
and rises in the rear, so forming those unequal 
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and wooded uplands which overhang the old 
road with a distant and sombre outline for 
many miles. 

The ancient park wall flanks a long stretch 
of the road, and, leaving it, slopes upward with 
a snake-like winding, and loses its gray line, 
at last, among the distant woods. In this 
wall, upon the high road, are set the four great 
piers of the grand entrance, surmounted by 
the demi-grifl&ns, with wings elevated (carved, 
in a style of true heraldic audacity), which 
the Shadwells of Eaby have long borne as 
their crest. 

This place has its ancient family traditions 
— its nooks and solitudes of transcendent 
beauty — its romantic story — and its famous 
gaze-lady, or as antiquaries will have it, 
ghaist-lady, whom, had Holbein illuminated 
the pages of that once magnificent family 
history — now forlorn and expiring, he would 
have introduced again and again, with her 
mysterious star and melancholy beauty, in a 
new Dance of Death. 

The old house and place, as you pass by, 
strike you as being handsome and interesting, 
but a little triste also. There is something 
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more than an air of quietude about them. It 
does not amount to decay, but over it all broods 
the melancholy of neglect. 

It was sunset when Mark Shadwell's steps 
echoed across the solitude of the paved stable- 
yard. The master of Eaby had killed some 
weary hours a.d a few lubbfts amoBg the dis- 
tant woods. His weather-beaten velveteen 
frock, his gaiters and wide-awake, would have 
been discarded by many a dandy gamekeeper, 
but the bearing of the slight tall figure, and 
the pride and refinement of his still handsome 
features, were worthy of the old name he bore. 

" Hallo there ! any one ! take these away to 
the cook,*' he called, as a boy emerged from 
the stable — " Here, you ! and, have the letters 
come ? That will do — don't know ;" and Mark 
Shadwell, having thrown him his bag, with 
a sour look, and without a word more, strode 
from the yard, and so, thinking uncomfortably, 
with a knit brow and downcast look, to the 
hall door. 

It was the sight of those winged demi-griffins, 
which are repeated in Gaen stone, surmounting 
the low pedestals at the end of the balustrade 
at either side of the steps, that recalled him. 

1—2 
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He raised his eyes, and came to a halt, and 
looked with a sour smile from one to the other. 
He scoffed at his heraldry now and then. 

" Thank you, very fine fellows ! A pair of 
vapouring rascals ! Thank you both. It is 
very agreeable, I'm sure, to be received by two 
such distinguished personages at one's door- 
steps every day, upon my life — very I What 
terrible fellows you are ! I don't know, how- 
ever, that between you you'd keep out a bailiff 
or a dun, by Jove ! A good washing, too, 
would do you no harm. For such very fine gen- 
tlemen, don't you think you are rather dii-ty ?" 

All this time Mr. Shadwell of Eaby, with 
his foot on the door-step, was choosing a cigar 
^ — not with the countenance of a man about to 
enjoy a comfort, but with the sharp and peevish 
look of a sick man selecting his anodyne. 

His was a style of face that accorded with the 
gloom of a proud and vindictive spirit. Dark 
as a gipsy's was its tint ; finely traced eye- 
brows, dark brown sullen eyes, the whites of 
which showed a little fiercely against the tint 
of his complexion, added to this gloom and 
beauty. His mouth, small and finely-shaped, 
showed likewise, in contrast with his dark tint, 
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a very white and even set of teeth. These 
points of beauty made his smile of irony or 
anger, I think, more painful by reason of a 
latent discord. 

When he had lighted a cigar, he strolled 
slowly toward the farther angle of the house, 
and stopped under a projecting turret, a window 
on the second story of which stood open. 

" Hallo ! Sherlock, are you there ? Carmel, 
I say ! Carmel Sherlock !" 

He stood expecting, with his cigar between 
his fingers, and in a moment there appeared at 
the open window a pallid face, not young, 
with long lank black hair and large dark eyes. 
This figure in the cldar oscuro^ who placed his 
thin hand on the window-stone, and looked 
down with the tired and dreamy air of a man 
called away from a task which still occupies his 
brain. 

" Yes, sir, here," he answered. 

" Come down for a few minutes, can you?" 
asked Mark Shadwell. 

The pale face looked down, rather dreamily, 
and then away over the distant landscape, and 
Carmel Sherlock put his hand to his temple, 
thinking, and answered nothing. 
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" I say ! d'ye hear ? Will you come down ?" 
repeated Shad well. 

" Down ? yes, sir ; oh. yes ! certainly." 

And Carmel Sherlock stood erect, and, pass- 
ing his fingers through his lank black hair, he 
turned slowly from the window. With a little 
shrug and one of his dreary smiles, Mark Shad- 
well thought : " That fellow's growing madder 
every day, hang him ! He^ll go next, I sup- 
pose, just because he's some little use — of 
course !" 

Mark Shadwell walked back, smoking, with 
his eyes on the gravel, and one hand in his 
pocket, slowly and rather circuitously, to the 
door-steps, and, seating himself on the balus- 
trade, he smoked on with a bitter countenance, 
till Carmel Sherlock appeared. 

" Well, did you look into that ?" he asked^ 
uncomfortably. 

"What? which, sir?" 

" The — the — that thing of Eoke Wycherly's 
— the mortgage," he answered. 

" Oh yes ! I've settled that." 

" I wish you had," sneered Mark, " it's some- 
thing — a great deal, I dare say, by this time 
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" and he paused anxiously, looking hard 

at his companion. 

"Twenty-two thousand three hundred and 
twelve pounds," replied Carmel Sherlock, 
"besides silver, eleven — seven — ^yes, eighteen 
shillings." 

" Ah — I see !" said Shadwell, growing 
pale, and throwing away his cigar, though 
it was only half smoked — "I see. Come 
along." 

And he walked a little way under the beech- 
trees, the tops of which still caught the ruddy 
sunlight, toward the great entrance and the 
London road. 

"But how, I say — how the devil could it 
have run up to anything like that in so short 
a time ?" 

"I wish it wasn't; but figures, you see, there's 
no avoiding them : they close in like fate," said 
Sherlock, with a shrug and a deep sigh. " They're 
odd things, figures, they'll never knock under 
— they're omnipotent — you can't squeeze 'em 
— they'll break your head or your heart — but 
they won't swerve." Carmel Sherlock rubbed 
his hands slowly together, and smiled oddly 
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along the grass, as he said this, perhaps only 
in admiration of the little people, as he often 
called these self-same figures. 

"It's nothing to laugh at, d you — 

what's there to laugh at ? Suppose I'm 
ruined !" said Shadwell, savagely. 

" Laugh ! did I? I'm sorry, sir; I didn't 
mean — laugh, indeed ! / don't laugh, never ; 
I never laugh, sir ; and I avi sorry, I tell you, 
sir, I am." 

" Well, you ouffJd, I think, at all events. 
If I'm smashed, I don't see exactly what's to 
become of you — / don't, do you ?" 

" Euin, I do see — ruin — / should be ruined, 
if you were smashed. I'd break my heart, sir, 
upon my honour;" so said Carmel Sherlock 
very earnestly, and stopping short in his pro- 
menade. " I should utterly break my heart, 
sir, unless— unless I could be of use ;" and, 
having thus spoken, he heaved a sigh, so deep 
it was nearly a groan. 

Mr. Shadwell looked at him. " You're a 
very odd fellow," he said. "You wouldn't 
be half so odd if you ate and drank like other 
people, instead of living on tea and tobacco. 
How old are you, Carmel ?" 
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Carmel Sherlock looked dismally on the 
ground, and, instead of answering, kicked a 
bit of rotten wood that lay in his way before 
him. 

" How old are you ?" repeated Shadwell. 

" Too old to marry, if that's what you mean 
— too old, sir — too old to think of it." And 
he pulled off his felt hat, and beat it slowly on 
the side of his leg as he walked on ; and look- 
ing up towards the sky, he shook back his long 
lank locks. " I'm very well here — I don't 
want much — I'm very well." 

" Very well — of course you are. While I 
can fight the battle, you shan't want — you 
shan't indeed, Carmel." 

Mr. Shadwell looked rather kindly as he laid 
his hand on Sherlock's thin arm ; and that dis- 
trait companion said in a low tone, looking 
straight before him : — 

"He's very kind — very kind — he's half 
ruined. -He ought to sell." 

" Selling is out of the question," said Shad- 
well, sharply. 

" Selling ?" echoed Sherlock. " I was just 
thinking you might ; it was in my head, sir, 
when you spoke — exactly." 
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" I told you before, I can't sell ; you don't 
understand land ; it's only a life estate, except 
that seven hundred a year that Eoke Wycherly 

has three times over, d me ; and if it really 

is twenty-two thousand pounds, I can't pay it, 
nor get it, by heaven !" 

"Sir Eoke Wycherly, Baronet — I know — 
of Scarbroke. Twenty-two thousand three 
hundred and twelve pounds — and some shil- 
lings — not worth mentioning. I shall have 
all the balances finished to-morrow — all that's 
due ; life's such a dream, sir." 

" I wish it were : dreams, indeed ! my neck's 
broke trying to pay interest and charges and 
everything — curse it ! Better for a fellow to 
be dead, and out of it all !" 

They had turned off the avenue into a 
wooded hollow. The sun had now set ; there 
was still a red and golden glow in the sky, but 
the long shadows had spread into twilight, and 
the air was chilled. 




CHAPTER 11. 



IT GROWS DARK. 



•' EoKE Wycherly, a nasty dog ! the nastiest 
dog in England. I always thought him 
an odious fellow. He has let that money 
run up for a purpose, I know he has. He 
has never had a thing to trouble him — the 
beast ! And look at me ! why another fellow 
would put a pistol in his mouth, and blow his 
head off!" This was spoken with a bitter 
oath. 

" That's it, there !" muttered Sherlock ; 
" you mustn't. Oh no, no ! It's a mistake ; 
it's — it's like a bubble gone out ; the same thin 
shell of water and the same little puff of air 
will never meet again. Body and soul — body 
and soul — better together ! Oh yes ! IVe 
thought about that." 
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" Thank you," said sour Mark Shadwell. 

"Dreamed! — ay, I dreamt about him two 
or three times lately ; stiff in the comer, with 
a star of blood.'* 

" Who ?" said Shadwell. 

" Eh ?" answered Carmel. 

" Your head's full of green tea and tobacco ; 
of course you're always dreaming — it's the way 
fellows make themselves mad, by Jove !" said 
Shadwell, turning towards home. 

" Mad ! well — ^ha ! that isn't likely to come, 
sir, to a quiet man like me, with plenty of 
work, and no great care — except one — except 
one," answered Carmel Sherlock, softly. 

" Pooh ! not mad ; we're all mad, for that 
matter; I mean you fast and watch like a 
monk, or nun, and you live on tea and smoke, 
and you've put yourself in training to see 
visions ; you've gone in for that sort of 
thing." 

" Here they are, sir ; I'll go," whispered 
Sherlock, with a quick side glance, at the 
same time drawing away from Mr. Shadwell's 
side. 

" Who ?" 

"The two ladies — here, sir, here — there T 
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SO said Sherlock, pointing with his finger 
stealthily across his breast. 

They were not goblins ; very much the re- 
verse. Two young girls; in this twilight you 
could see but their slender outlines. There 
was a sneer on Shadwell's features as he saw 
them. The sneer perhaps was for Sherlock. 
It did not brighten to a smile, however, as the 
young ladies, chatting musically, approached. 
His face grew gloomy and forbidding, on the 
contrary, and he looked as if he wished them 
fifty miles away. 

These young ladies — Eachel Shadwell and 
Miss Agnes Marlyn — were talking as they 
drew near, and suddenly were silent on seeing 
Mr. Shadwell, and as they approached the point 
at which their path crossed his, they slackened 
their pace timidly, almost to a standstill, like 
people approaching a door within which they 
know is a dangerous dog. 

"You shouldn't be out so late — damp 
and cold. Gret on — get on — get home," 
snarled Mark Shadwell at his pretty daughter, 
and, with a make-belief of lifting his hat to 
Miss Marlyn, he waved them on towards the 
house. 
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Sherlock sighed profoundly, and he and his 
patron slowly followed in the steps of the 
young ladies, who viewed with so much awe 
the man of acres and of debts, of whose moods 
they know something. 

Whenever the praxjtical psychology of love 
becomes a subject of scientific inquiry— as 
barren metaphysics now are — and learned pro- 
fessors are told off to note, lecture, and, if they 
will, experiment on its unexplored wonders and 
universal power, it will come out that mystery 
is at the bottom of it all. Nature teaches all 
manner of beautiful duplicities to girls — 
sinuous and subtle as the emblem of wisdom- 
It is strangely sweet, I think, to see a pretty 
girl, with downcast lashes and listening smile, 
communing enigmatically with her thoughts. 
With a slender wand she leads away the giant 
to her dungeon ; man's imagination is her 
subject, and her wand is mystery. Wonderful 
girlish nature, in which the false and the true, 
the beautiful and the deadly, are always con- 
tending ! The spell of thy power is mystery ; 
we follow a voice in the air ; a beautiful appa- 
rition that speaks not; the slaves of the unre- 
vealed; and so we are thine till the hour 
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comes of thy broken talisman and subjugation. 
The serpent, the serpent ! The poison and the 
healing; the guile and yet the wisdom; the 
cruelty, sometimes, and the fascination ! And 
when in the midst of this cold, proud, anguine 
empire comes " the charmer," though his pipe 
please not me, all is in an hour changed and 
disarmed by his ungainly music ; there is a 
gliding to his feet, a gazing, a winding about 
his arms, and the creature is poisonless, docile, 
captive. 

" I did not think your news would be so bad 
as that," said Shadwell, abruptly. 

" I did not know, sir," said Sherlock. 

" It 18 bad, I can tell you, and very bad. 
Now, the next thing he'll do, he'll begin with 
an attorney. I know what he's about; he 
knows I understand him, and by this time 
he's chuckling over it. Now just think — the 
whole thing — the scoundrel !" 

Carmel raised his lean pale face toward the 
stars that were beginning to blink in the deep- 
ening blue. 

" You're not an astrologer ?" sneered Shad- 
well. 

" Astrologer ? no. Oh dear ! certainly no — 
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only what you call a fatalist," said Carmel, 
still looking up. 

" A Maliomedan?" suggested Mark. And 
Carmel sighed very deeply, as he said, " I 
wish I were." 

" The paradise, perhaps," scoffed Shadwell, 
angrily ; for Sherlock's occasional inattention 
to his complaints, and even to his blasphemies, 
exasperated him. Some vices are indulgent 
to their like when repeated in others. But 
with egotism it is different. No one is so hard 
on the selfishness of another as a selfish man. 

A quick shrinking glance Carmel shot on 
his companion. " Eh ! eh !" he said, and then 
drew a long breath, and walked on in silence 
by his side, looking up at the stars as before. 
" He doesn't mean it — he didn't — he doesn't," 
he murmured. " Mahomedans are too nearly 
Christian for me — nearer than the Church of 
Eome, I think." 

Shadwell laughed a short laugh under his 
breath ; a bad and joyless laugh, it seemed. 

" A fatalist — yes, yes — that I am — a fatalist, J 
as you say," said Carmel, answering nobody. 

" I'm with you, so far. We'll not quarrel 
on religion, I think. 
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*' Yes ; it's quite plain. I'll show you the 
principle any day, sir, you choose to come to 
my room — I haven't time to finish it now — 
with algebraic proof, the exact sciences. A 
creed should rest on numbers, you know, not 
on imagination ; fancy is the decorative faculty, 
but number is demonstration — and demonstra- 
tion is fact — the whole thing is necessity. 
According to the doctrine of Chance, there is 
no chance. The whole of the stars up there ; 
it's all coercion, and yet it's all chance, don't 
you see ? Chance is only limited rotation, you 
know ; and the combinations of rotation itself 
are limited — and — and — don't you see ? — it 
ends in coercion." 

Carmel had come to a standstill, and, with 
his white countenance smiling upward on the 
stars, and his hand on his patron's arm, was 
gabbhng now with extreme volubility. 

" Ay, ay, I dare say ! capital algebra, capital 
science, I'm quite sure," answered Shadwell. 
" I don't trouble my head about that ; my 
creed is, dust to dust — so there's an end o^ it. 
Come along." 

" I suppose there's sojne way out of it," re- 
sumed Mark Shadwell, on a sudden — he was 
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thinking of his money troubles, not of his 
creed — after an interval, " Without a bullet 
this time^ — but what's a fellow's life worth? 
Look at that bat flitting there — zigzag — free 
as air — lots of flies — snug nest — everything — 
nothing to trouble him. Lords of the crea- 
tion, indeed— such rot !" 

Carmel's large eyes followed the wavering 
flight of the bat ; and he murmured, " Oh ! 
that I had wings " 

" Like a bat ?" said Shadwell. 

" Good poetry, sir, here and there, in the 
psalms," continued his companion. " Oh ! 
that I had wings like a dove," he repeated 
with a strange sigh and a smile. 

"Or a demi-griffin — hang them!" said the 
master of Baby, again snarling at the mystic 
brutes that seemed to mock him, with an 
elaborate burlesque, whenever ruin came as 
near as it stood at present. They were by 
this time at the hall-door, and, pushing it 
open, Shadwell paused and said : 

"And, I say, youVe done enough to-day, 
Tou must come down, you musty this evening, 
and read some Italian, or whatever it is ; do 
you mind ? They'll be very glad to see you." 
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" Shall I ?" murmured Carmel, looking to 
the sky with a doubtful smile and one hand 
raised. 

" Of course you shall ; don't I tell you you 
must ? You're tired ; mind you come," he 
added with a nod, as he left him, and crossed 
the hall, thinking of something else ; while 
Sherlock, with his peculiar pallid smile, stood 
at the foot of the stair, with the tips of his 
fingers to his lips, looking after him. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



THE BARONET SPEAKS. 



" Shall I ?" repeated Carmel, with the same 
rapt smile and sigh, standing like a beauti- 
ful spirit at the gate of Paradise, with its 
light upon his face. 

But as with sudden pain his features con- 
tracted and darkened. "Tut, tut, tut, Car- 
mel ! whither so fast ? Not bad enough, eh ? 
ha 1 ha ! why I'm all burnt — burnt. Scrivener, 
fiddler, fool ! No, no ; up to my crib, and 
draw forth my pitying angel, and scrape her 
into screams and sobs of consolation." And 
with this idea, evidently tickled, he laughed 
oddly to himself, running up the stairs three 
at a time. 

The gallery was dark, and only the dim sky 
of a moonless night faintly defined the out- 
line of his open window as he entered his 
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room. He was groping for a matcli ; but de- 
sisted. 

" No," he thought ; " this is better — beau- 
tiful neutral tint, on which my eyes will paint 
images ! while, let me see, let me see — can I 
find it? ay, here thou art! while thou dost 
wail and quiver in the dark — my spirit !" 
And, at the same time, he swept his bow 
across the strings of the violin, and in low, 
wild, tremulous notes, standing with his 
shoulder against the window-case, and gazing 
out upon the blank, he made a dirge - like 
and wandering voluntary, which proceeded 
unbroken, though he sometimes sighed, and 
sometimes talked to himself, and sometimes 
laughed a little. 

In the meantime, as Mark Shadwell ap- 
proached the door to which he was walking 
dejectedly, his eye was suddenly caught by the 
post-bag on the oak table in the hall. 

The letters ! ' the hated letters. They never 
had a pleasant tale to tell. He emptied the 
bag on the table, and with a shock that sus- 
pended his breath, he saw at a glance a large 
square envelope, addressed in the hand of Sir 
Eoke Wycherly. 
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Five years had passed since he saw that 
hand before — five years of mutability and 
death — through which they two had come 
alive, reserved for the events that were 
coming. 

" E. Wycherly " at the left-hand comer of 
the envelope identified the writer. But Shad- 
well needed not the proof. Love has its in- 
stinct of recognition, but fear a still subtler 
one. Shadwell feared this baronet, who was 
his remote cousin, his creditor, and who had, 
moreover, a fancied claim to a portion of that 
estate, every acre of which was needed to keep 
him from ruin. 

Mark ShadwelFs features grew paler as this 
envelope looked him in the face. A crisis of 
some sort was coming. Roke Wycherly 
would not have taken up his pen to write to a 
man whom he despised — as he did every un- 
successful man — whom he had always rather 
disliked, and who, he knew, hSted him — with- 
out some special business on hand. " He is 
going to demand his arrears of interest, and 
to open an attack upon my title, and perhaps 
to hint at a compromise. A compromise I what 
compromise could there be which would not 
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ruin Shadwell?" All the time that he was 
thus trifling with his own suspense, he would 
have taken another man by the throat for re- 
taining his secret. He looked at the large red 
seal, and back again at the front of the ad- 
dress. The letters were thick, and the lines 
ran up at one end with an ominous scowling 
squint. 

"That letter means mischief," he thought, 
and thrust it unopened into the bottom of his 
pocket, pinched hard between his finger and 
thumb, and he stood irresolute : he was think- 
ing of reading it elsewhere, but he could wait 
no longer; and, glancing over his shoulder 
and around, like a man on the verge of a 
crime, he broke the seal and read Roke 
Wycherly's letter. It ran thus : 

" Dear Mark, — Look on to the foot of this 
note, and then say, can you believe your eyes ? 
Yet it is I indeed ! I wish to see you, and 
am myself so much abroad, so little, therefore, 
likely to meet you in town, or elsewhere in 
England, casually ^ that I must ask you to per- 
mit me to make a certainty of it by looking in 
upon you at Baby. May I ? I shall be run- 
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ning northward, in two or three days, to Scar- 
brook. My wish would be to pull up at your 
door as I pass. It is very impertinent, I 
know, to say so, particularly to ask admission 
at so short a notice, when fifty things may 
make it inconvenient or impracticable. See how 
I approach you ! Pray stand on no ceremony 
with me. If you can't see me this time, I 
shall know you really can't. If you can^ can 
3^ou manage also a corner for my man? I 
have been a little of an invalid — though, un- 
derstand, not a troublesome one — for now up- 
wards of a year. Drop me a line to this 
place, and pray remember me particularly to 
my kinswoman. Amy, and my best respects to 
my other kinswoman, your daughter, whose 
acquaintance I hope to make. Again, pray 
requite me as little ceremony as I use, and 
believe me, dear Mark, yours ever, 

" EoKE Wycherly." 
" 's Hotel, London. 

Shadwell's hungry eye devoured all this 
with a rapid glance. He read it again. 
" There is absolutely nothing in it, but that 
he wants to come here. Does he? It's not 
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for my good, then, that's clear ; what can it be 
for ? To see the place, to sneak, and pick up 
information about the property ? It isn't that 
— no, it isn't that — what could he ask ? what 
could he learn? No ! it isn't." 

Shadwell had read this letter with his broad 
felt hat overshadowing his still handsome face. 
It engaged him so thoroughly that he forgot 
the other letters lying on the table, and, 
crossing the hall in deep thought, or rather 
abstraction, he walked out into the darkness 
and solitude to ruminate undisturbed, for this 
enigma troubled him. 

As he loitered with downcast looks under 
the broad front of the old house, he was 
startled from his reverie by the ugly wail- 
ings of Carmel's fiddle from the turret- 
window. 

"That's you, Sherlock! Hollo! Stop your 
caterwauling, will you? Do you hear?" 

"I do," said the gentle voice of Carmel, 
from above. 

" Well, he's coming ; I'm going to write for 
him. He'll be here in a day or two ; I'll 
write to ask him — and — I don't know what 
it's for," he added, a little inconsistently. 
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"Sir Eoke Wycherly— aha— I thought," 
said the oracle from above. 

"Ay, Eoke Wycherly, who else?" echoed 
Shadwell. 

" Oh no ! Oh dear, no ! True — no one — 
ah ! ha-ha !" said Carmel, with something 
between a shudder and a laugh. " Ho dear ! 
can't you keep him off?" 

''Keep him off! why the devil should I? 
I'm not afraid of him, I suppose," said Shad- 
well, fiercely. 

" Oh no ! oh no ! of course ; but I am ; Fm 
afraid. I wish, sir, you could keep him off, 
you know." 

" Why, it's I who am bringing him here ! 
Keep him off? 1) — n him!" snarled Shad- 
well's voice, defiantly. 

" Bringing him ? Oh yes ! Bringing him 
here — yes, sir. I'm afraid. It's a very dark 
night. It's the shadow. I wish I could keep 
him off — tut, tut! — is not there plague 
enough ?" 

And speaking these words, I suppose in a 
reverie, he drew his bow across the strings 
again, and produced a long-drawn discord. 

" Will you stop that d d noise ?" cried 
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Sliadwell, sternly. "Light your candle, will 
you ? I'm going up : and get out the paper 
about that cursed mortgage, do, and I'll just 
look at it, as far as you've got/' 

" Pardon — pardon — I wasn't thinking; light, 
to be sure, sir ! I beg your pardon — light, to 
be sure, sir. It is dark — awfully dark ! If I 
were a fanciful man, I'd say this violin made 
it darker, and the news darkest of all. Wings, 
wings, sir, and moral shadows !" 

Shadwell, you may be sure, did not wait to 
hear these sage reflections out, and, as he as- 
cended the door-stops, the glimmer of a match 
from Carmel Sherlock's window showed that 
he was lighting his candle. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



MARK SIIADWELl's ANSWER. 



So Mark Shad well mounted the stairs of Raby 
Hall in the dark, and at the end of the 
lonely gallery entered the turret room, where 
Carmel Sherlock awaited him standing, with a 
solitary candle lighted. 

" By Jove !'' murmured the master of Raby 
with his accustomed sneer, when he stepped in 
and looked round him. He always forgot 
when he had been a few wrecks without visit- 
ing it how odd the little room was — a segment 
of the wall circular, the rest polyhedric and 
crooked. "What a perverse little closet!" 
one would have exclaimed. And stranger still 
were the furniture and decorations. Near the 
window stood a high, slender, lock-up desk, on 
four slim legs, and with shelves beneath laden 
with a litter of papers and ledgers. Carmel. 
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kept the accounts of the estate, and many 
cross accounts, and scores of interest, and 
other complicated debit and credit entries, and 
did his work standing before the tall desk. 
Over the tiny fireplace hung an ancient steel 
crossbow and four tobacco pipes of various 
fashions, long and short ; an unframed small 
Madonna, antique and precious, in Carmel's eyes, 
picked up in an old lumber-room of an out-of- 
the-way London tavern, for such a trifle as he 
could aflford, and which he almost adored, in 
which he saw resemblances, and recognised, he 
fancied, a master hand. There were shelves of 
books, too, not half a dozen modern ones among 
them, and those of that " philosophic " school 
which bears no amity to revelation. Coverless 
folios, yellow vellum- backed quartos, and some 
diminutive black letter and others, dark and 
warped by time, and looking like great burnt 
squares of gingerbread. Against the wall, 
too, hung his beloved fiddle, and a variety of 
other queer decorations, so that one could 
understand Shad well's reflection, "It's like 
nothing but a corner of a madman's brain." 

"Light that other candle, will you? and 
give me all the light you can, and let me have 
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a sheet of paper, and — ay, there are pens and 
ink." 

At the desk Shadwell wrote standing : 

"Dear Roke, — Tour friendly note charms 
me. I shall expect you. Any day you like 
best will equally answer us. We can't make 
you as comfortable as we could wish ; but 
roughing it in a poor man's country house you 
wiU make excuse. I write so briefly lest I 
should lose a post. We have some pretty 
good trout-fishing here. Our shooting deci- 
dedly bad — unless you care for killing 
rabbits. On the whole, I can't deny the place 
is rather slow; but you'll forgive it, and 
believe me, 

" Ever yours sincerely, 

" M. Shadwell. 

" P.S. — What you say of your health dis- 
tresses me. But, boasting little else, the air 
of Raby at least is excellent, and really does 
wonders for some people." 

" Oh ! d n the fiddle !" exclaimed Shad- 
well, interrupted by the renewed minstrelsy of 
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Carmel, who, startled with bow suspended in 
his fingers, gazed with a pained alarm on his 
patron. 

" Fiddle — fiddle ! he said fiddle !" murmured 
Carmel, in sad and gentle accents ; for it was 
a foible of his to fancy everything he possessed 
a chef d'ceuvre or a miracle. 

" So he did,*' repeated Shadwell, with a 
sharp nod. 

" A — yes ; but, this is — a — yes, do but look 
at it — this is a Straduarius. I was lucky, sir 
— amazing— ha ! yes. I paid only twenty-four 
shillings for it !" 

Shadwell sealed his envelope, and offered no 
comment. 

"And it is worth three hundred guineas, 
sir," continued he, almost whispering the esti- 
mate to his beloved violin. 

" I wish you'd sell it," said Shadwell, drily, 
for he hated its music ; " and if you can get 
half what you gave, I advise you. Come, 
let me see what you have done." 

" Sell it ? So I will — ay, sir, when its term 
of servitude is done. I shan't want it after a 
few weeks. There is a secret about those 
violins — Prometheus ; the Statue of Memnon. 
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If the history of Saul and David be as true as 
that of George the Third, there was a Stradu- 
arius who made harps then — harps. Spirit is 
vibration, and vibration is music. I have 
thought upon that, sir. I can explain "- 

" Thank you, I'd rather have the balance of 
the mortgage account," replied Shadwell. 

" Oh ! — ah ! — to be sure, sir, I beg pardon — 
not quite made out, though. Eoke Wycherly 
—Sir Eoke. Coming ! Tut ! tut ! tut ! Ay 
— well, yes — such dreams ! And potential 
letters, too. Would you like the window shut, 
sir?" 

As he spoke he was selecting and getting 
together the notes required by Mark Shadwell. 

"My father died of fever at Easterbroke; 
my poor mother at Eochester, and my dear 
sister at Wyden — all great losses — dreadful, 
sir, dreadful — one at Christmas, that's yule 
— the next on Easter Monday, and the last 
on the Eoyal Oak day, we used to call it — 
the anniversary', you know, and the villain 
who robbed me was Eobert Eyre Yardley. 
Where I was knocked down by the cab, and 
my rib broken, was Eegent Street, and there 
are no end — no end of them. So I have 
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reason to hate those letters E, T, and R ; and 
they are doubled in his name, and the rest — 
ay, here's the account deducted — Sandford's — 
and the rest are 0, K, W, C, H, L — and they 
are your unlucky letters, sir. I'll show you.^' 

" Much obliged — some other time," said 
Shad well, drily, taking the papers. "Will 
you tell Jack Linton to run down to the town 
and post this letter ?" 

" Ha ! this is it — ay, ay — my God ! won't 
you think, sir?" said Carmel, throwing back 
his long black hair, and fixing his eyes with a 
stare of pain and fear on Shadwell. 

"We'll post the letter, and think after,'* 
said he. 

" E — Eachel, that's another — the worst, 
perhaps," whispered Carmel, clasping his hands 
as he left the room dejectedly. 

" That fellow's cracked — he is mad," mut- 
tered Shadwell, looking after him. If he had 
been in better spirits he would have laughed ; 
as it was he contented himself with a hope 
that Carmel's figures were right. And Carmel, 
much troubled, re-entered the room. 

He passed his hand through his hair, and 
groaned as he came behind Mark Shad well's 
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chair softly, and laid liis hand on the back of 
it, saying : 

" I think, sir, if you knew all — such dreams ! 
He came into my room at dead of night, hke 
a great cock — ha, ha! you will laugh, you 
will — with a bloody comb — head, eyes, neck, 
all bloody, sir, taller than the door, and crowed. 
I knew it was he — such a crow, it pierced my 
brains, sir. I knew it was he, though I never 
saw him." 

" He's not a bit hke a cock, though-r-a cox- 
comb, perhaps. So do shut up your poultry, 
and help me to understand this." 

While Mark Shadwell in CarmePs room was 
busy over these accounts, in the drawing-room 
sat quite alone a very pretty woman — though 
no longer young, still girUsh — with the trans- 
parent and dehcate tints of an invalid in her 
oval face, large eyes and long lashes, and such 
a pretty mouth ! Though the face was very 
sad just now, you could not help feeling how 
brightly it might smile. Pensively she lay 
back in her low-armed chair ; her thin pretiy 
hands lay extended beside her, and her head a 
Uttle on one side, with that peculiar dejection 
which strikes us so plaintively in pictures of 
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medieval martyrs. Her hair, brown and wavy, 
was seen under that pretty little lace coiffure, 
with a dark-blue ribbon running through it, 
which reminded one of the old mob cap. 

Pearly-tinted, slender, pensive, there was 
still in that fragile creature an air of youth 
quite wonderful in the mother of a girl now 
just eighteen. 

This girlish, fragile, pretty matron was 
Mark Shad well's wife — the still young mother 
of that pretty Rachel, who was their only child. 
Well might she be sad, thinking of the hope 
and love she had given in vain. It was one of 
those mysterious passions exacted by fate, 
never to be requited. Nineteen years ago, 
just two and thirty, in the prime of manly 
beauty, he seemed to her in all things a hero. 
His love was a beautiful but false adoration — 
so eloquent, so passionate, so graceful. Where 
was it now? Long burnt out, cold ashes, 
years ago — gone before their first child was 
born. What so terrible as this fatal fidelity 
of a neglected love ? Wrongs will not murder 
it, nor desertion starve it. Wildly it prays to 
be changed to loathing — entreats that it may 
die, and curses itself for loving still. 

3—2 
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As Amy Shad well leaned back in her chair, 
her look was lowered to the ground beyond 
her tiny feet, and on her face that strange look 
of pain along with that light or smile, I know 
not which it is, that we have seen so often on 
the faces of the youthful dead. 

Her thoughts were now wandering to Eachel 
and her governess. 

" My darling, it is well for her — a gentle 
and loving person — affectionate and playful — 
Agnes Marlyn. She would be good to her 
if I were gone. She loves me, I hope. But 
this iriste place ! Will she stay — will she 
stay long ?'* 

Just now the door silently opened, and 
Agnes Marlyn, like an evoked spirit, stood on 
the threshold with some flowers in her hand, 
doubtfully ; and it seemed as if from within 
that old oak door-case, as from a stained win- 
dow, a flood of wonderfully rich tints entered 
the room. 

Pretty Mrs. Shad well looked up and smiled. 

" Come, dear — come, you dear kind Agnes ; 
and flowers, too ! You always think of me, 
you good creature." 

Agnes heard this greeting with a beautiful 
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dimpling smile, standing under the shadow of 
the doorway, and, as it seemed with a blush of 
gratification, and her long lashes were lowered 
over those dark, soft, clouded eyes, so impos- 
sible to describe. And closing the door, with 
the ends of her fingers, she approached the 
table with her flowers, gently. 



CHAPTER V. 



AONKS MAKLYN. 



" PuKTTY FL0WKH8 ! All ycs ! and sweet!" 
mild Amy ShadwcU, with a smile. " Charm- 
ing ! a thousand thanks, kind creature !" and 
she touched Af^nes Marlyn's pretty hand 
caressingly as she phiced them in the little 
ghiss that stood beside her. 

Agnes answered only with the same smile, 
looking all tlio time down upon the flowers 
which she was adjusting. 

** And where have you and llachel been ? 
AnniHi you a littU^ late?" asked pale Mrs. 
Shadwell. but witli her gentle smile. 

** liiito ? oh ! very late, Mrs. Shadwell. I 
am so sorry. My watch, I think, went quite 
wrong* I w^as so ainiid you would have been 
wxxious mul vexed, onlv vou are sosjood. We 
wore at llui^elden, so far away in the park, and 
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the son was nearly set when we came to 
that pretty ruin, Wynderfel — is not that the 
name ? and so we came so fast — so fast — and 
were late, notwithstanding ; and I am so sorry." 
Miss Agnes Marlyn spoke in a particularly 
sweet low voice, with a slight foreign accent, 
and a little slowly ; altogether the singularity 
was very pretty. But although she had 
passed many years of her life at a French 
school, which she had left only a few months 
ago to come to Raby, she seldom spoke a 
French idiom, and then I think it sounded 
interesting. 

" And where is my other truant ? You're 
not tired, I hope ?" asked Mrs. Shadwell. 

" Eachel ? Oh ! Eachel's in her room, com- 
ing immediately. I don't think she was ; she 
said she wasn't tired," said Agnes. 

" And you ?" 

"I? — oh! never tired of the beautiful 
country — never tired walking. To wander 
always among the trees, to feel the blowing 
air and the grass and flowers — so charming 
under the foot — ^is my paradise, I think," said 
Miss Agnes Marlyn, in her low sweet tones, 
looking with a happy flush as if she could see 
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her beloved woodlands, flowers and dingles, 
through and beyond the oak panels. 

" But I'm so afraid you find it very dull, my 
poor Agnes — ^your pension, your companions, 
the pretty French town and gardens " 

" Ah, madame, never was I so happy ! The 
lonely country to me is sweetest. I never 
have cared for noise and gaiety. I have lost my 
father and my dear mamma early, when I was 
still a little girl, as you know. I never was 
anywhere so happy since then, because I never 
was with one so kind — never with any one I 
so much loved as you ; but — pardon, madame 
— ^I am, I have been, too audacious — I have 
for a moment forgotten myself." 

" Forgotten your foolish shyness, I hope," 
replied Mrs. Shadwell, smiling on the affec- 
tionate and grateful girl. " Yes, Agnes, you 
must trust in me more than you have* done. 
I think you like me ; I know I like you. I 
should like to make you another dear child of 
mme. 

The beautiful girl rose up with a flush of 
subdued rapture, her arms extended in a glad 
surprise ; and with a smile of welcome the 
pretty and fragile mistress of Eaby also rose. 
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and, in th6 effusion of the moment, gently 
folded her young dependent in her arms. 

Beautiful Agnes Marlyn ! Lithe, tall, in- 
effably graceful ! With a kind of sigh she 
gave herself to that embrace, and lay in it a 
second or so longer than she need, perhaps. 

In fairy lore we read of wondrous trans- 
mutations and disguises. How evil spirits 
have come in the fairest and saddest forms ; 
how fell and shrewd-eyed witches have waited 
in forest glades by night, in shapes of the 
loveliest nymphs. So, for a dream-like mo- 
ment, one might see, under the wondrous 
beauty of the girl, in that spell of momentary 
joy, a face that was apathetic and wicked. 

Amy Shadwell did not see it. As the girl 
drew gratefully back, with downcast look, 
there was nothing in that sensitive and splen- 
did beauty but the light of a tremulous happi- 
ness. 

" Oh ! madame — Mrs. Shadwell — I cannot 
say — how can I ? — half what gratitude I feel 
for all your goodness. I hope I may please 
you, and do my duty by your dear child, as I 
pray I may. My fate has been so solitary, 
even among many companions ; no one to care 
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for me — no one ever to love me. Contempt 
follows poverty like its shadow : amidst seem- 
ing equality, I was despised ; amidst a crowd, 
I was alone." 

Miss Agnes Marly n here hastily brushed 
her handkerchief to her beautiful eyes, and 
Mrs. Shadwell again spoke words of consola- 
tion; and again the young lady's gratitude 
was eloquent. 

" Do I not hear the piano ? I think Eachel 
is playing. Shall I go, Madame? it is her 
hour for practising." 

So, kindly, Agnes Marlyn was dismissed. 

As she passed through the hall, Agnes 
paused at the table where the letters lay, 
about a dozen, littered together, as Mark 
Shadwell left them. She glanced over her 
shoulder, and listened for a moment; many 
doors opened on the hall — and, all being still, 
she ran her ifingertips rapidl}' among them, and 
turned them over and about. There was one 
addressed to her, written in a constrained, it 
might be a disguised, hand. Quickly, with a 
handsome smile — a smile a little cruel — she 
hid it away in her breast. Again she glanced 
and listened, and then with a rapid eye 
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examined the others. There was not another 
that interested her. And in a moment more 
she entered the room where Eachel was at the 
piano. 

Ten minutes later Mark Shadwell passed 
the same table, and suddenly recollected the 
letters. There were two for his wife, one for 
Eachel, and — wasn't there? — there certainly 
was one addressed to Miss Agnes Marlyn, in a 
peculiar hand, and with the London post- 
mark. Where was that letter ? It had, some- 
how, a little interested Mark Shadwell ; 
although that interest had been instanta- 
neously suspended by the sight of Eoke 
Wycherley's note. 

Mark Shadwell now, in his turn, looked 
sharply round. Who had been meddling? 
Well — time enough. Meanwhile he would 
see his wife, and let her have hers. 

He had been a man of fashion in his day, 
and, though the vase was broken, " the scent 
of the roses" hung round it still. There were 
handsome features, though the light of youth 
was gone, and a distinguished air ; and poor 
little Mrs. Shadwell still believed that his 
beauty and fascinations were unrivalled. 
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He had been a man of fashion, and some- 
thing more — a rake, a gamester, a prodigal. 
There were much worse men, I dare say, but 
he was bad enough. 

She smiled her timid welcome as he entered 
now. He did not choose to see it. Is any 
pleading sadder than an unanswered smile ? 

" Two letters," said he, drily. " If they're 
half as pleasant as mine, they'll help to make 
yorfr evening agreeable." 

"One is from old Mrs. Danvers, and the 
other from my cousin, Sophy Mordaunt," said 
Amy, as she glanced on the envelopes. 

" Oh, indeed ! then no doubt they'll turn 
out quite as amusing as I expected. I've had 
a very charming one, also — and from a par- 
ticularly charming person." 

And having sneered thus far, in his dreary 
way, he paused, and said : " Guess who — 
there, you may as well give it up — you never 
could — it is your old admirer, and my old 
creditor, Eoke Wycherly. He tells me he has 
been suffering — no doubt miserably, with 
twenty thousand a year, and all Europe, and 
its pleasures, of which, poor devil, he avails 
himself in turn — suffering most cruelly — ha. 
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ha ! — and he*s coming here ; no doubt because 
we are so entertaining, and so fond of him — 
and the shooting so good — and he likes rabbits 

so excessively — and. Upon my life, if these 

aren't his reasons, I can't guess at any other 
— only I'm quite sure he means me no good, 
and I think he can do me a mischief, which he 
probably intends ; and, therefore, we must 
make him as welcome and as comfortable as 
we can, and, no doubt, he'll pass a charming 
week. And pray tell the people to get his 
room ready ; and his man is coming." 

"How soon, dear, does he come?" she 
asked, with a rather dismal look. 

"I suppose in a week, or a fortnight — 
perhaps the day after to-morrow ; I dare say 
he does not know himself — wheniBver he likes, 
in short — and that's my news." 

And, with these words, he turned and left 
the room. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



SOME MUSIC. 



He walked into the room in wliich Eachel 
was. playing, her governess sitting by her in 
the attitude of one reading the music over her 
shoulder, but with a look that passed through 
the page far away, and was dark and dreamy. 
Hearing the step, they both looked round. 

" Pray, go on — IVe come to listen. I don't 
interrupt, Miss Marlyn, I hope ?" 

" Oh, no, Mr. Shad well, certainly not !" said 
Miss Agnes Marlyn, smiling and embarrassed, 
and in her low tones. 

" I'm very glad. I like music and young 
people, and should be sorry to be turned out. 
Go on, Eachel." 

So the music proceeded; and Mark Shad- 
well, throwing himself carelessly on a sofa, 
looked on Miss Marlyn with a secret interest. 
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Though she seemed to be looking altogether 
on the music, and he could see but the up- 
curled edge of her long eyelash, she felt his 
gaze, and was secretly flattered, perhaps 
amused. 

" That will do, Eachel, for a moment," said 
he, after a time. " The piano's very well, but, 
Miss Marlyn, don't you sing ? I'm sure you 
do — I can't be mistaken^— the formation of the 
throat — you need not look down, I assure you 
it's very beautiful ; but I can't be mistaken. 
Do sing a little — sola, duet, anything you like 
— pray do." 

" Very happy, sir," said she with a modest 
awe. "But I had only a very few lessons 
when I left Darmonville, and I — I hardly dare 
sing before you." 

Sing, however, on a little encouragement, 
she did, very prettily, a little French song ; 
and Mr. Shadwell applauded with both hands, 
and thanked her, and said : 

" Quite a charming voice ! I had no idea — 
or, rather, I had an idea, and a very correct 
one, as it turns out ; but I never heard you 
sing a note before. How strange ! such a 
voice ! and yet, to say nothing of us, you can 
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deny yourself, and live in silence ! Candles 
under bushels— IVe no patience with that 
cruel sort of modesty — cruel nightingale I 
And, by Jove, what a blessing music is ! I 
don't mean, of course, that noisy, formal, 
heartless business, that young ladies sit down 
to at the piano, but music — be it art or nature 
— the thing that stirs our feelings. I do 
assure you, King Saul was never so much 
under the shadow of his demon as I was when 
I came in here ; and David's harp was nothing 
to that song. I do assure you, quite seriously, 
I am very much obhged." 

Now there really was some savour of truth 
in this — Mark Shadwell did feel more cheer- 
ful ; but I don't know that it was all the 
music, or very much, although he liked drop- 
ping in there and listening. 

" You came to us in April, wasn't it. Miss 
Marlyn ?" he asked. " You've been our guest 
six months ; and my wife says you'll be sure 
to grow tired of us before long. She hopes 
not, you know, and so do I ; but I am afraid 
it is a slow place — isn't it, rather ?" and he 
laughed in his sardonic way once more. 

"I told Mrs. Shadwell to-night, what is 
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really true/* said Miss Marlyn, gravely, " how 
much I like the quiet of this place, sir ; I do 
indeed, ^^ 

" Well, Tin sure I'm very glad ; it's more 
than I do,'* he replied, peevishly. 

" Oh, dear, Eachel, that is nine o'clock !" ex- 
calimed Agnes Marlyn, as the clock in the halL 
struck the hour, and glancing at her watch for 
confirmation. " Yes, indeed ! Eachel, dear, we 
must go. Your mamma will expect us in her 
roofla ; and the books are in the school-room. 
Good night, Mr. Shad well." 

" Good night — good night," said he. - " Oh, 
by-the-bye, I forgot — there's a letter — ^just 
one word — Eachel, you can run and get those 
books ; don't be a minute." And Eachel, 
accustomed to obey, did as she was bid. 
" You know, you do think this place nearly 
intolerable. It must be insufferably dull." 

" I have told you the truth, sir," said Miss 
Marlyn, with just the least indication of being 
offended. 

" Ha, ha !" laughed Mr. Shadwell, in ,an 
under key. 

" It is very well, sir, for the great or the 
wealthy to enjoy the world ; but for such as 
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I, what can it give ? The same routine — the 
same solitude — and a thousand mortifications. 
If I did not like this place very dearly, I need 
not stay. I have told you the truth." And 
saying this, those clouded eyes of hers dropped 
to the carpet, and Mark Shadwell thought her 
colour was a little heightened. 

He looked on her for a moment with a 
sombre sort of puzzle. 

" And," he said, resuming, " there was a 
letter addressed to you — it came by this even- 
ing's p9st ; I laid it down in the hall with the 
rest, and, by Jove, I can't find it." 

He was looking still very steadily at her as 
he said this. 

" Oh, thanks ! — I took it," said she, raising 
her eyes and looking full on him. 

" Ho ! I had no idea," he said, fibbing, with 
an air of innocent surprise. " I'm so glad it's 
safe." 

" Yes, it was from a very kind old friend. 
As I came into the hall, it and two others 
were on the ground, and I picked them up, 
and saw one addressed to me ; I hope it was 
not wrong, but I took it. 1 am very sorry — I 
ought to have asked first; but, indeed, Mr. 
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Shadwell, I intended to have told you the mo- 
ment I saw you, and most stupidly, I forgot. I 
am very sorry; prayforgive me — won't you, sir?" 

She was ifibbing, too ; but wasn't it pleasant 
to be asked, in such low and sweet tones, to 
forgive so very beautiful a creature ? 

" Oh ! to be sure — no harm — none in the 
world. You were quite right, perfectly; I 
only wished to — to tell you ; but it was your 
own, and I hope it may turn out pleasanter 
than mine do. When I was as young as you, 
I used to get some very pleasant letters indeed. 
You know quite well the sort of thing I mean 
— you all do ; and I think you are a bit of a 
rogue — you all are." He spoke in very low 
tones, and looking full upon her, and smiling, 
showed his set of small, even teeth, that looked 
a little wicked, and seemed to like prolonging 
this little talk. 

" I never tell a lie, Mr. Shadwell," said Miss 
Agnes Marlyn, with a proud humility, and 
downcast eyes. 

" More than / can say ; more than any other 
girl can say, that is not a literal saint. Are 
you? I hope not, I'm sure; they're so dis- 
agreeable and censorious ; but you must not be 
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vexed, you know. We are good friends, Miss 
Marlyn, aren't we ?" 

And he laid his ifingers on her arm, which 
hung by her side, and they glided . down her 
wrist to her hand, which he took. 

" You'll shake hands ? — there, now — we're 
friends, aren't we ?" 

There was something almost tender in this 
friendliness, and Miss Marlyn, raising her 
beautiftil eyes with a look of timid wonder, 
which seemed preparing for one of recoil, with- 
drew her hand, and said : 

" There was no quarrel, I hope, sir. I hope 
I have said nothing of disrespect ; I should be 
very sorry of it." 

" No — ^nonsense ! Disrespect, indeed ! what 
do you look so surprised at ?" said he. 

" I — I thought — you never spoke to me so 
much before at a time, Mr. Shadwell, and — I 
thought — we are all a little afraid, sir, of you ; 
1 thought you were proud, sir, and severe — 
and — pray do not be offended." 

There was a kind of reproof in this. Shad- 
well thought ; he looked gloomily in her face, 
without quite understanding her, and then he 
laughed. 
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" Proud and severe !" he repeated, reflectively, 
with an odd smile, like a man looking on his 
own miniature ; " that's not so bad. Well, 
perhaps I am ; yes, I am — where I'm crossed, 
that is ; ay, by Jove ! proud and severe as the 
fiend himself. Come along, Eachel — what 
have you been about ?" he called, raising his 
voice as he heard her step coming. "Good 
night, child ; good night, Miss Marlyn," and 
he threw himself back on the sofa, with a 
gloomy countenance, and without a glance 
after either. 




CHAPTER VII. 

IN AMY SHADWELL's ROOM. 

When Eachel ran into her mamma's room to 
bid her good night, she found her busy with 
old Dorothy Wyndle, the housekeeper. A 
guest of any importance at Eaby was seldom 
heard of, and such an arrival produced a sensa- 
tion. Here was a consultation as to where to 
place Sir Roke, which interested Rachel, whose 
curiosity was all alive. 

'^ Hey ! ma'am, it's thirty-six years since 
he was here; my blue-eyed beauty I called 
him then. He was a very pretty boy, golden 
hair, dearie me ! and them blue eyes, and his 
pretty pink cheeks; nice slim little figure, a 
tidy-made little fellow. His poor mamma 
came here that time ; a nice creature she was, 
and I hear he grew up very tall at college. 
Him and Master Mark here, they used to ride 
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out on their little rough ponies to see the 
hounds at cover, like yesterday, and some- 
times they'd quarrel a bit ; nothin' very bad, 
though. Shall I fill you out a cup o' tea, 
ma am r 

" Thanks, Dolly," said pretty Mrs. Shad well, 
smiling. Old Dorothy's prattle amused her, 
as she leaned back in her cushioned chair. 

" They boxed one night, they did, poor little 
fellows, him and Master Mark, and I threat- 
ened I'd complain ; but they made it up — ha, 
ha, ha ! Oh ! he was noways spiteful, was 
Master Eoke ; a nice little fellow !" 

"How old was he then?" asked Miss 
Eachel. 

" Well, dear, he wasn't much ; about eleven, 
or twelve, or thirteen, I'd say, but it's a good 
bit agone ; it's thirty odd years — thirty-six, or 
thirty -seven, I think. Thirty-seven and thirteen. 
He'll be past forty now ! Aye, dear, dear !" 

And she uttered these ejaculations in a pro- 
longed note, which implied the wonder and 
regret of a discovery, &nd which a man might 
have conveyed by an equivalent whistle. 

" Ay, ay ! it will be — forty odd — you're good 
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at figures, Miss Eachel. Hey, dear ! that's too 
old for yoUy miss ; ay, it would not do ! I 
was thinkin', when I heard of him comin', 
and he so pretty, it was, maybe, after Miss 
Eachel he'd be lookin' ; but she's very young, 
and forty — I don't know ! What do you think, 
ma'am ?" 

" Why, Dolly, you foolish old thing ! I 
believe he was in love with mamma !" 

Her mamma laughing, shook her head, and 
old Dolly said generously : 

" Well, Miss Eachel, you know, it's as you 
like, not as he^ and you may like him well 
enough when you see him, who knows ? and 
forty-six or fifty's nothing. Hoo ! tut ! no- 
thing at all, if you knew." 

And thus encouraged, Eachel threw back 
her pretty locks, and laughed heartily as she 
dropped into a chair. 

" And was he courting you, ma'am ? — was 
he really y now ?" inquired old Dolly. 

" I don't know, Dolly, I'm sure ; they said 
he was," answered she, laughing again. 

" I shouldn't wonder — no, I shouldn't ; for 
I mind the first time I saw you, and I think 
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you were the prettiest lass I ever set eyes on 
in all my days ever/' 

" Old Dolly is a partial witness, I'm afraid," 
said the sickly lady, smiling prettily on her, 
and from her to her daughter. 

"No, she isn't, mamma; she's an honest 
old thing, and if she said anything else it 
would be a wicked story, for at this moment 
you're the very prettiest person I ever saw." 

" My foolish little Eachel !" said her mam- 
ma, smiling very fondly on her. 

" No ! I'm your wise little woman ; you 
know I am ; you always say I am, except 
when I praise you." And with these words 
Eachel threw her arms about her mother's 
neck, and kissed her again and again. 

" He's a bachelor, ain't he, ma'am ?" in- 
quired Dolly Wyndle, recollecting on a sudden 
that she was imperfectly informed. 

" Yes ; an old bachelor," said she. 

" Not so old but he has lots o' time to 
marry in," said Dorothy, recurring, I suppose, 
to her original plan. 

" It's quite true, Dolly ; they marry at all 
ages : never too old," laughed her mistress. 
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''Never! T/iafs what I say, ma'am, isn't 
it ? and he's awful rich, ain't he ?" 

" There are much richer men ; but he's very 
well." 

" And will it all come to Master Mark if he 
•dies without no children ?" asked she. 

" No, nothing ; not a guinea." 

" Well, that's bad, it is. I wish he would 
take a fancy to Miss Eachel here : who 
knows ?" 

" Come, Dolly, we must not talk nonsense. 
He's an old bachelor, an invalid, and has been 
very wild — I believe, wicked — in his youth, 
and I don't believe would be likely to make a 
wife happy ; and it would not do to talk that 
kind of folly : you mustn't." 

" Wei], it is a pity, and she so handsome, 
shut up in this place — it's awful lonesome, 
you know ; and I was looking at her, I was, 
t'other day, dancin' so pretty, and the gover- 
ness ; and, quoth I to myself, * Well, an' if a 
Lunnon lord was to see that he couldn't but 
fancy her.' " 

And up jumped Eachel, laughing. And 
the girl threw her arms round the neck of her 
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laughing mamma, and. bidding her a fond 
good night, ran away to her bed-room. 

" A wild little creature, Dolly ! Thank 
Heaven, she's so merry ! What would this 
place be without her, I often think? Poor 
little thing ! I sometimes pity her ; and yet 
it is better, perhaps, she should never have 
known any but this melancholy place, seeing 
she must live in it," said Mrs. Shadwell. 

^' Melancholy \ Well, now, I don't know. 
What's there so dull in it ? It's a fine place, 
ma'am — ^beautiful trees ; and Hazelden ! — it's 
ten years, ye wouldn't believe, since I saw 
Hazelden, though 'tisn't a mile and half along 
the park — and Wynderfel ! old walls they be, 
and them old graves there ! I mind the last 
time I was there — ten years it is — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Dearie me ! Wynderfel ! I think it's the darkest 
wood anywhere on English ground, near Fel- 
tram, there, goin' down by the hollow, I'm sure 
on't. And them old walls with the ivy: that's the 
spot, nigh hand, where old John Gildford saw 
the Evil One, wi' horns on's head,* sitting on 
the pixie's stone ! Often I heard old John 
tell it when I was no longer than the leg o' 
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the table there ; and a steady man was John, 
and a godly ; ye don't see men so gi'en to 
church and sermons now as John Gildford. 
Ye don't mind old John, do ye ? No, no ! 
He was gone — Oh ! ay — long afore your time ! 
Old master respected John Gildford very much, 
and gev him as good a coflSn, a'most, as he got 
himself, when Ids turn came. Straight bed, 
ma'am, then, and narrow house, fits rich and 
poor — all's one ; sleep sound, without no turn 
nor start, when work's done, till mornin', in 

sure and certain hope* ye know, ma'am, 

what they put on the gravestones ; that's what 
we're to look to. Parson Temple preaches 
beautiful on that ; he's a good man, is Parson 
Temple. I like to see him comin' to Eaby, I 
do; and I wish, ma'am (lowering her voice), 
master liked him better. I wish master took 
more after his mother ; she was a godly wo- 
man, she was, poor thing ! I wish he would, 
and a thought less after the poor old master. 
God forgi'e me ! not any wrong I mean ; only 
neither on 'em cared for such like, nor minded 
church nor sermons — nothing, a'most ; but 
good men — mind ye ! I don't mean nothin' 
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wrong — • and I'm talkin' ower much/' she 
wound up briskly, " and work to be done, like 
an old talkin' fool, as I be ! '* 

And so the question of quarters and com- 
missariat was t)nce more entered on with her 
accustomed vigour and clearness by energetic 
old Dolly. , 




CHAPTEE VIII. 



MISS MARLYN INQUIRES. 



At the beginning of the present chapter it was 
very late. The old clock at the stair-head of 
Eaby had struck twelve some time ago. Agnes 
Marlyn had been sitting up in Eachel's room, 
gossiping with her about many things, as 
young ladies will sit up together sometimes 
in a chatty mood ; still she was there, narrat- 
ing French adventures and experiences, de- 
scribing rural scenes and school vexations, 
happy hours and regrets, tyrants, and friends, 
oh ! so dear, and all the story tinged with that 
sentiment, so sad and pure, which she knew 
how, with tones and looks, almost without the 
help of words, to shed, like a sunset light, over 
her little gossipings. 

She had now got up to bid her companion 
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good night, for the twentieth time, yet she still 
hesitated for a moment. 

"So there is some one coming here — have 
3^ou heard ?'' asked Agnes, as she stood by the 
little dressing-table in Eachel's room. 

"Yes, Sir Eoke Wycherly," answered the girl. 

" Sir Eoke Wycherly !" repeated Miss Mar- 
lyn, slowly ; " what a very odd name !" 

" Yes, an odd name/' answered Eaehel, wha 
was brushing her rich fair hair before the 
glass, " and, I fancy, an odd person, too." 

" Ha, ha ! there are so many odd persons in 
England," said Agnes Marlyn. " Sir Eoke 
Wycherley : — an old friend of your papa's, I 
dare say ?" 

"An old friend ! yes, a cousin. They were 
at Eton together, mamma says, and he's an 
invalid." 

" A cousin ?" 

"Yes; some kind of cousin. I suppose, 
having been schoolfellows, he and papa are 
very fond of one another." 

" I am sorry he's coming," said Miss Marlyn. 

"Why? What are you afraid of?" said 
Eaehel, gaily. " I think it a blessing — I 
really do : quite a mercj^ anyone coming ; al- 
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though, I dare say I shall be horribly afraid of 
him ; but I'm very glad, for all that." 

" I am sorry," repeated Agnes Marlyn. 

" And why ?" reiterated Eaehel. 

" Why ? I don't know : that is, I do know." 

"Well?" said Eaehel, looking over her 
shoulder, and expecting an explanation. 

Agnes laughed suddenly, paused, and then 
said, in her usual tone : 

" I am sorry, and 111 tell you why. I like 
quiet ; I love this so quiet place ; I love you ; 
I love your mamma ; there is no one coming 
can make it happier." 

" And do you like papa ?" asked Miss Eaehel, 
a little abruptly. 

Agnes Marlyn looked at her rather oddly, 
and laughed again. The girl was looking at 
herself straight and frankly in the glass as she 
arranged her soft golden hair. 

" Your papa ! I am sure he is a good man, 
but I cannot say I like him, for I do not know 
him : and, to say truth, I think I am a little 
afraid of him — and so are you, are you not ?" 

''\ am afraid of him. I alwa3'^s was ; and 
yet he never was cruel — no, of course, not 
cruel ! — I mean, he never was harsh ; he was 
never upkind to me," said Eaehel. 
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" Nor ever kind," said Agnes Marlyn, and 
laughed once more. 

" He's so clever !" said Rachel. 

" How do you know ? He never speaks to 
you/* said Miss Marlyn. 

" Mamma says — that's how I know— he was 
quite diflferent when he was young : very gay." 

" Gay, was he ?" 

" Gay spirits, I mean — a witty man — and 
very much admired; but, you know, those 
creditors — who are always distracting him 
about money — they have made him so gloomy : 
things they call mortgages. Horrid cruelty, 
I call it, to torment a fellow creature the way 
mamma says they worry papa !" said Miss 
Eachel, with spirit. 

" Nine men out of ten have debts, dear," 
said Miss Marlyn. " He ought to be happy : 
he loves you and your mamma very much." 

Miss Rachel looked round from the glass 
upon her handsome companion. She saw 
nothing in her countenance but a listless me- 
lancholy. 

" Yes, of course, he loves mamma very much, 
and that, I dare say, makes him suffer more, 
because he knows she must suffer with him.*' 
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" That is very generous," said Agnes Marlyn. 

Again Eachel looked at her, but no sign of 
irony appearing, she turned again to her glass, 
and a little silence ensued. 

"But, my dear Eachel," resumed Agnes 
Marlyn, " though he is so generous " 

" I did not say he's generous, though I dare 
say he is," said Eachel ; " of course he is — too 
generous, or he would not be so much worried . 
with debts as he is." 

" Well, I mean so good, and all that ; yet, I 
think he is a very stern man ; and you must 
not be angry, but I am always afraid of him, 
and would rather not see him coming — would 
rather not meet him, and I never feel quite at 
ease while he is in the room." 

Another pause followed. 

" And you are afraid, also," added Miss 
Marlyn. 

" I said so — yes — but afraid is hardly the 
right word ; it is more a strangeness. When 
I was a little thing, I was always told to be 
silent when he was in the room ; as long as 
I can remember, he was always melancholy 
and " 

" Cross," suggested Miss Marlyn. 
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" Cross. No," replied Eachel, whose pride 
was touched by this girl's daring to criticise 
her papa so boldly ; " he has a great deal to 
vex him, and — and — let us talk of something 
else." 

" Well, Eachel, we are very happy here : I 
love this old place, so grand and forlorn, for 
I, too, am a melancholy person like your papa, 
more perhaps, and I love this solitary Eaby 
better, I dare say, than he does ; I love you, 
Rachel, as I said, and I love your mamma ; I 
wonder does she love — no, not love — like me !" 
* There was inquiry in Miss Marlyn's plaintive 
tone, but it was like the inquiry of a soliloquy, 
in low and dreamy notes, with her fine eyes 
lowered to the table, and her pretty hand to 
her .chin . 

There came a little silence here. There were 
moments when Eachel felt oddly towards this 
young governess, a disposition to challenge 
and snub her suddenly. Why should there 
be loving and liking so soon ? what, in seven 
months' time, had she done for them, or they 
for her, that could found a serious sentiment 
of that kind ? Was it a suspicion of a sham, 
with the impatience that accompanies it ? She 
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could not tell ; only, having finished the ar- 
rangement of her hair, she leaned back in her 
chair, with her chin a little raised and her eyes 
nearly closed, and answered nothing. 

Miss Marlyn sighed softly, and looked full 
and sadly on her pupil, and said, as if she had 
divined what was in her mind : 

•* I am, perhaps, a fool to talk of loving and 
liking." 

" I don't expect 3^ou to like me much, or 
love me at all, on so short an acquaintance," 
said Eachel. 

" Yes, that is true ; you are all so good to 
me, I forget how short it is : it is gratitude 
that makes attachment in a day. I owe it all 
to you ; you can owe none to me — so it is." 

Agnes Marlyn said this with a sad sort of 
sincerity, that touched the girl, who opened 
her blue eyes, and placed her hand kindly on 
that of her governess. 

*' What can put such things in your head ? — 
you are not to talk so," said Eachel, repentant. 

"And I shall leave you soon — yes — yes, 
dear, not voluntarily, but it must be ; you 
cannot long need a governess, in effect — it is 
almost time I should go." 
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" But I must have some friend with me 
here always, mamma says, and she would 
prefer you to any other — she. says so, and so 
should I, Pucelle," answered Eachel ; " there- 
fore you are not to fancy that, because I have 
no sentiment, I don't like people, for I like 
you — I do, indeed ; I like you very much ." 

" No sentiment ! I fancied the same of 
myself once," said Miss Marlyn, "but it 
needed only time and affliction to prove to me 
that I had — time will make a like discovery to 
you, dear Eachel/' 

" I hope not, Pucelle ;" she called Agnes by 
that name, from a fancied resemblance to a 
pretty old print in her bedroom. " Mamma 
says that all romantic people are unhappy." 

" That is true," said Miss Marlyn, with a 
sigh ; " I am romantic ; you are too young, 
dear Eachel, to understand the force of that 
word — I am unhappy — I care not for money — 
I care not for the world." 

" I like you the better for that, Pucelle," 
said Eachel ; " I hate to see people always 
making up sums, and counting their gains and 
losses ; and, besides, the Bible says it's wicked 
to love money, and I don't know, really, why 
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they do, or what they can want of all the 
money they are always wishing for." 

And Eachel thought over these propositions ; 
heing very young and innocent of tradesmen's 
bills, and, I dare say, it was one of her axioms 
that one's house, and one's meals, and all that 
sort of common-place, came by nature. 

" Yes, I have been a fool ; I have lived too 
much from my heart, too little from my head. 
It is very necessary to be a little selfish. I will 
try ; but, Mlaa \ I know I shall not be able — 
so impetuous ! — so volatile ! so foolish !" and, 
with these words. Miss Marlyn stamped her 
foot lightly on the ground, and pressed her 
shut hand to her brow. 

" Agnes, I think I'm like you, I'm sure I 
am," said Eachel. " I know, at all events, I 
like you for that kind of feeling, and I hope 
you may never succeed in changing your cha- 
racter. Don't try ; you'll only injure it." 

" Ah ! thank heaven, then, there is one per- 
son on earth who does understand me. Yes, 
Eachel, you do. Good night, dearest; it is 
very late." And with a kiss, she hurried from 
the room. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

MARK SHADWELL ENGAGES A SECRETARY. 

Beautiful Agnes Marlyn, with her candle in 
her hand, as she trod lightly along the passage 
towards her chamber, looking with one stealthy 
glance over her shoulder toward the door of 
her young companion, which she had just softly 
closed, might have furnished a painter with an 
image for some spirit of a bygone and guilty 
beauty, haunting those old galleries, and visit- 
ing the curtains of midnight sleepers to shape 
their dreams ; for there was in her large dark 
eyes, and in the curve of her eyebrows, an 
evil care — something wild and dismal — as she 
glided alone along the gallery in slippered 

feet. 

Eaby Hall is very old, as you know; the 

buttery and the spicery still bear their tradi- 
tional names there. It was re-edified in Eliza- 
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beth's time, and has been little altered since. 
It could hardly be said to be, now-a-days, 
inhabited at all. Mark Shad well and his few 
retainers occupied their nook of warmth and 
life in this great and forlorn structure ; but the 
light of habitation was lost in the waste of 
general darkness, like the gleam of a home- 
stead on a moor. Miss Marlyn's weaknesses 
were not, however, of the superstitious kind. 
She might be walking amidst those desert 
places where evil spirits inhabit, but she did 
not care about such things. The fears of that 
beautiful girl, such as they were, were all of 
the earth, earthy ; therefore it was only with 
that kind of start which may occur at any 
time and anywhere that, on turning the corner 
of the gallery leading to her room, Miss Agnes 
Marlyn suddenly met Mr. Shad well. 

There were not two steps between them as 
they met. He, like her, had his bed-room 
candle in his hand, and in his other he carried 
a dispatch-box, charged with those weary 
papers — the multitudinous children of his early 
foUies, the inexorable tyrants of his matured 
years. John Bunyan's Christian did not walk 
under a heavier load than that little dispatch- 
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box. It bent Shadwell with his face to the 
earth — it half broke his heart. 

He stood before Miss Marlyn — now for a 
moment scarcely feeling it — with a surprised 
and haggard countenance, candle in hand, and 
stared at this timid beauty for some seconds 
before he spoke. 

" By Jove, Miss Marlyn ! I did not expect 
to see you again to-night. I'm afraid I startled 
you. It's very odd." 

Of course it was very odd. It was one 
o'clock, and Miss Marlyn and her pupil were 
usually in bed at about ten. But he could not 
be very angry, for he laughed ever so little, 
and Miss Agnes Marlyn said, in a contrite 
way that was very pretty : 

" I am so sorry, sir ; I have been sitting up 
with Eachel much too late. We really quite 
forgot the time, and I am very sorry, Mr. 
Shadwell, and I hope you are not displeased." 

" Displeased — I ?'' said Mark Shadwell ; 
"quite the contrary. There, you need not 
look puzzled, I'm quite serious — I'm glad I met 
you. What are you afraid of ? " 

" I'm not afraid, Mr. Shadwell." 

" No, you're not such a fool." He laid his 
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"dispatch-box on the window-sill beside him. 
" I said it was odd my meeting you, because it 
happened I was at that moment thinking of 
you, and very selfishly, too. May I go on?" 

" I'm so tired, sir ; perhaps in the morning," 
Miss Marlyn began, with a very low curtsey. 

He looked on her with a bold sort of admira- 
tion, as he might on a pretty picture. 

**I like that," he said; '*one of the old 
Trench curtsies, that our grandmothers used to 
make ; a beautiful curtsey, by all the graces of 
Versailles. It ought to be made in brilliants, 
powder, and brocade ; one of the curtsies that 
Tiave lingered in quaint old corners of France, 
where the vulgar sweep of the Revolution 
never rushed." 

"Grood night, Mr. Shadwell," she said, 
dropping her eyes very gravely, and " address- 
ing herself" to pass him. 

*' Pray not, for a moment. You need not 
reprove me ; how do you know I deserve re- 
proof?" said he, a little sharply. 

*' Reprove, sir? I merely wish to pass," 
said Miss Agnes Marlyn, holding her head 
high, and looking straight before her, beauti- 
fully sulky. 
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" So you shall ; can't you wait a moment ? 
You seem to fancy I'm a fool. I'm no sucli 
thing. I'm perfectly sober, perfectly serious ; 
and what I have to say, I fancy, you'll think 
not of the slightest consequence, though you 
may think it a bore. I want to know — you'll 
really do me an essential kindness if you will 
— will you consent to be my secretary ?" 

"I don't know, Mr. Shadwell, what you 
mean," said the young lady, gravely. 

" Literally what I say," he replied, a little 
drily. "You need not be in such haste. 
Eeally, in this house there's no sort of oddity 
in my venturing to say a few words on so dry 
a subject when we happen to meet just for a 
moment. I say in this house, because it's such 
a solitude that there is really no difference 
between one hour and another, no matter where 
one may be ; and, therefore, I may as well say 
what I wish, here and now, as in precisely 
the same sort of solitude to-morrow morning." 

Miss Marlyn looked haughtily over her 
shoulder — one would have fancied for succour, 
but no one appeared. 

" I have never practised the duties of secre- 
tary, sir," she said. 
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" But you can write a good hand, and you 
can write a clever letter, and — I never pay 
compliments — I'm quite past that happy time 
of life. You'll find I'm a mere man of business 
— though a very indijSerent one — and I assure 
you, Miss Marlyn, I make my request, odd as 
you may fancy it, with the most respectful 
seriousness, and I shall be very really obliged 
if you will be so kind as to grant it. Pray, a 
moment. I've considered it. I'll tell you in a 
word how I am circumstanced. My daughter, 
as you see, though she's clever, I believe, 
knows nothing. My poor wife — her state of 
health, you know — can't be of the slightest 
assistance, and I'm literally overwhelmed with 
letters. Carmel Sherlock — the queer fellow 
you've seen here — he's a capital accountant, 
and knows how every tenant on the estate 
stands, and the park-book, and all that, but 
he could no more write a letter than he could 
make a watch ; he has no brains, and there's 
an end ; and upon my honour, if you won't 
give me a lift. Miss Marlyn, I don't know 
what's to become of me. I'm not jesting, very 
far from it, and I'll release you now, only 
begging of you not to refuse without at least 
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considering; and if youVe no objection, I 
sliould be so very much obliged if you could 
copy two or three letters for me — not very 
long ; and, — ^but I see you'd rather put off 
saying till to-morrow ; so I shan't venture to 
delay you longer. Good-night, Miss Marlyn." 

" Good-night, sir." 

He picked up his dispatch-box, and she 
glided away, light in hand, swiftly down the 
gallery, like the bleeding nun, whose figure 
must have been very pretty, and her action 
also, to have been mistaken by a lover for his 
Agnes. 

Mark Shadwell looking after her, held his 
candle, as it were, to light her down the cor- 
ridor, forgetting that it was unnecessary. 

As she passed out of sight his handsome 
face gleamed into one of his satiric smiles, and 
his even row of teeth glittered strangely after 
her in the candle light. 

He shrugged. 

" How exactly they are, one and all, made 
after the same pattern ! What pains they take 
to hook us first, and then they let us play our- 
selves ! She mistakes me, though. A stoic — 
quite above that, d — n her ! " This indefen- 
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sible execration was pronounced, not angrily, 
but with a little laugh, and a shake of the 
head. 

And late as it was, Mr. Mark Shadwell 
whistled low a few bars of an old-fashioned air 
as he walked to his bed-room, where he set 
down his box with an angry crash on the 
table, and weary, bitter, and sullen, got into 
bed with a yawn and a groan ; there awaiting 
the uncertain visit of slumber, as the sick man 
at the pool of Bethesda might the descent of 
the Angel. 



CHAPTEE X. 

MISS MARLYN LOCKS HER DOOR, AND UNLOCKS 

HER DESK. 

That girl, Agnes Marlyn ! It was like a dream 
his meeting and talking with her. Why had 
he stopped her there ? He almost laughed as 
he lay thinking of his folly. He had done it 
without a thought. She. looked so lovely he 
could not pass her by without a word. " I'm 
not quite sure that I understand that girl. 
She was not intended for a governess. If her 
mother had not died — if her father hadn't, — 
unlucky for her, poor little devil ! She's sweetly 

pretty If Jack Marlyn had lived — a clever 

fellow, and a staff appointment — that Indian 
war would have made him. I don't quite un- 
derstand her. Her mother — her mother was a 
demirep, wasn't she ? Mrs. Marlyn, some one 
told me — who was it ? Some one did. And 
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a French boarding-shool. Ha, ha, ha ! I wonder 
what sort of school it is !" 

He thought in this vein, perhaps truly, that 
he did not understand her quite. He fancied 
she had thrown herself very much in his way. 
'* And what did the gipsy mean by her dignity 
and stuff to-night ? She must have known he 
had no notion of carrying her off like a Sabine 
belle. I do believe their whole life is such a 
system of counterfeit and affectation, they don't 
know themselves when they are in earnest and 
when they are acting." 

And so this brief glimpse of flowers and 
sunshine closed, and the thick folds and dun 
fog of his cares broke over and rolled in, and 
he lay among the shadows of his gigantic 
mortgages, planning far-off battles and new 
combinations. 

Half-undressed by this time, Agnes Marlyn, 
having bolted her door, unlocked her little 
desk — an odd little desk — of some dark wood 
inlaid all round with small rings and leaves 
and flowers of brass — a pretty little desk, 
perhaps made after some old traditional pattern 
in vogue two hundred years ago, and still 
known to humdrum craftsmen about dreamy 
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old provincial towns in France. I wonder 
whether it was a lover's gift — the offering, 
perhaps, of an adoring worker in brass and 
rosewood — his chef d^oBUvre^ love-sick, and 
utterly Quixotic, and he was blest in thinking 
that so much of his labour was really bestowed 
on her, that, in very truth, her pretty fingers 
every day opened and closed that desk that he 
had worked at, and dreamed, and sighed over 
so long. 

Miss Agnes Marlyn took the letter she had 
that evening received. It was open ; she was 
not now about to read it for the first time. 
Standing by the table, with her bedroom candle 
raised in her left hand, she read it over again 
with a sort of smile, subtle, contemptuous, 
amused, yet anxious. 

Twice she read it, and the same strange 
quiet smile again stole over her features. 
Then she thought profoundly, then for the 
third time read the letter through, and turned 
round the back of the envelope, and looked at 
that, and so at last locked it up again, and 
when she was nearly undressed, she fell into 
deep rumination, sitting on the side of her bed 
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for nearly ten minutes, and did not recollect 
herself until the chill recalled her. 

So with a little shudder up she stood, shook 
her beautiful dark tresses round her shoulders, 
and gathered them into a few great folds, and 
prayerless, got into her bed, extinguished her 
candle, and laid upon the pillow her small 
head, full of the vapours and chimeras of that 
letter. 

Poor Mrs. Shadwell, that confirmed invalid, 
appeared not at breakfast. The party con- 
sisted of Miss Marlyn, Eachel, Mark Shadwell, 
and Carmel Sherlock. It was not always a 
cheerful meal. 

Sometimes the master of Eaby chose to talk, 
and then the room became animated a little. 
But the party stood in awe of him ; he would 
sit in a lowering silence, dark as a thunder- 
cloud, and people asked for " butter,'' or " more 
sugar," in whispers. But this morning he 
spoke, placing beside him the last letter of the 
batch which had reached him by that morning's 
post. 

"No letter for you, Miss Marlyn, this 
morning," said he, suddenly raising his 
eyes. 
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" Mine are very few," said Agnes, without 
raising hers. 

" Much to be pitied, you are ; you like, of 
course, to get lots of them. I remember when 
I liked them. By Jove, I do !" and being 
bitterly amused, he laughed; "Eachel there, 
never gets any. No friends, Eachel? So 
much the better, girl. I had lots of friends, 
1 know, and some of them helped to pigeon 
me, and others are never done plaguing me, 
and I can't recollect one that ever did me a 
kindness !" 

" There is, there is, sir, a humble friend," 
said Carmel Sherlock, looking full at him, 
rather sorrowfully, with his large eyes ; " one 
friend that would gladly serve you, if he could 
— if he could y 

" Oh ! pooh ! Carmel, my good fellow, I 
know that, of course ; I was thinking of the 
fellows who write letters and tease one. I 
reckon on you, of course," replied Mark Shad- 
well, impatiently ; " but you see. Miss Marlyn, 
that letters and friends are not quite the bles- 
sings you young people take them for. Life 
is made up of illusions, devilish disagreeable 
ones — the breaking up, I mean, and discovery, 
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when you come to see things as they are. 
'Tis not the golden age, by any means, I can 
tell you that ; nor Arcadia even, nor a pageant, 
nor even a holiday." 

Agnes Marlyn did not breathe a sigh and 
look plaintive, as an indiflferent tragedienne 
might at these words, but she raised her beau- 
tiful mysterious gaze gravely to his eyes, and 
looked like one who had heard a melancholy 
truth which was to her no revelation. 

" Sometimes, of course, a friend does turn 
up ; once, perhaps, in a life," said Mark Shad- 
well, returning Miss Marlyn's gaze steadily ; 
and she lowered her eyes in a proud and pen- 
sive reverie. 

" There's Sherlock, I think I may reckon on 
Sherlock ; you need not say, I knmo it. But, 
by Jove ! I don't know many more ; I'm not 
certain I know one — ha, ha, ha !" 

Mark Shadwell spoke of Carmel Sherlock 
as if he had bought him body and soul by 
some enormous service. This way of talking 
and thinking was generated by poor Sherlock's 
immense and simple gratitude for very small 
benefits. He had picked up that dreamy 
creature in distress, and brought him here to 
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Eaby, where for light wages he received from 
him very useful services, and a loyalty and 
gratitude that had the extravagance almost of 
insanity. It rather pleased Mark Shadwell to' 
figure on these easy terms in the character of 
a benefactor. He could not for double the 
sum have procured from any other man half 
the work, yet I believe he honestly fancied that 
he was, on the whole, the saviour of Cannel 
Sherlock — that in a freak of disinterested 
good-nature he had rescued him from the 
miseries of a world for which he was unfit. 
Mark Shadwell, therefore, received his al- 
legiance graciously, and applauded his grati- 
tude. 

He was beside in especial good humour with 
Carmel Sherlock this morning. He had re- 
lieved him immensely respecting his arrear to 
Sir Eoke, which turned out to be an enormous 
mistake by reason of the rent-charge payable 
out of Queen's Hockley by the baronet, which 
Mark Shadwell, a lazy man of business, with 
ideas all at sixes and sevens about his affairs, 
had quite misapplied in his reckoning: 

" Well, I thought it could hardly be ; I told 
you I was surprised. It went out of my head, 
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because, you see, I never got a farthing by it, 
and I fancied Lewis's agent got it/* 

"It ought to have been brought into the 
account — yes," said Carmel, " I never heard of 
it till to-day. The attorney's letter — the 
Demon of Socrates — you know, sir, a sudden 
thought — a thought, an impulse." 

"Wherever there's an attorney, there's a 
demon, of course. There was no danger, for 
Dolby and Keane have it all up in those d — d 
tin boxes of theirs ; but I'm glad it's off my 
mind; hang it, it's a mountain gone. And 
see, Carmel, will you ride down and try and 
make out what those fellows at the mill want, 
for I'm hanged if I can make anything of it; 
and take Will Byers along with you: he's 
sharper than you or I : and make a note of 
what they say." 

Carmel, always pale, paler now than usual, 
stood by the door, which he held open for 
the young ladies as they left the breakfast- 
room. 

"Yes, certainly — yes, sir," he answered, 
with a little start. 

" And the sooner the better," said Shadwell 
briskly. Whereupon Carmel, with a sigh, 
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turned^ and shaking back his lank black hair, 
walked slowly to the hall. 

"Miss Marlyn — ^I beg your pardon — one 
word — ^just a moment, please," said Mark 
Shadwell, following her with this summons 
from the door; "will you come, just for a 
moment, to the study ?" 

The young lady turned. 

" Your papa wants to speak to me, Kachel 
dear. I shall follow in a moment." 

Shadwell, with a swift step, reached his 
study, and by this time was leaning with his 
elbow on the chimney-piece. He felt a little 
oddly ; a return, though very faint, of those 
bojdsh flutterings which he vividly remem- 
bered now, though he would as easily have 
suspected a relapse into kites and marbles. 
This sort of embarrassment somehow wounded 
his pride. He heard the rustUng of her dress 
at the door, and a little tapping. 

"Come in, please," said Mark Shadwell, 
with a look and tone a little more haughty 
than he was accustomed to address to her. 

And the young lady entered, carrying her 
head a little high, and with eyes lowered to 
the floor, and a flush on her cheeks, and he 
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fancied a faster heaving than usual under the 
folds of her dress that came up to her throat. 

She stoqd very gravely near the door, ex- 
pecting, with downcast eyes, and looking quite 
bewitching, he thought. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MASTER AND THE SECRETARY. 

So BEWITCHING, indeed, he thought her, that 
he paused for some seconds, gazing on the 
beautiful picture. 

She still looked down, standing at the study- 
door. Whatever the cause, there certainly 
was a bright flush at her cheek, a short, slight, 
quick breathing he had observed, and her atti- 
tude somehow indicated suspense, and had, 
he fancied, an indescribable alarm and pret- 
tiness. 

" Miss Marlyn," he began, " you made me a 
kind of promise last night, didn't you ? — when 
I by good fortune met you for a moment and 
told you my distresses — that you would be so 
really good as to give me a little help, don't 
you remember ? so I want to know — I'm afraid 
it's very unreasonable — whether you could now 
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and then copy a paper or write a letter for me ? 
You have no idea what a real kindness you'd 
confer upon a very tired and overworked poor 
devil." 

Miss Marlyn had grown a little pale, and 
drew a long breath — or sighed. I know not 
whether the deep and sudden respiration was 
due to a sentiment or only to a sense of 
relief 

With a faint tumult at his heart, that yet 
half- vexed him, the morose -recluse of Kaby 
witnessed these evidences of a confusion, so 
flattering to the vanities of a man no longer 
young. 

" Perhaps I am too unreasonable," said Mark 
Shadwell, in a lower tone ; " and, perhaps, you 
forget all about it ?" 

"No, indeed, I do not forget," answered 
Miss Marlyn, in tones as low, and raising for a 
moment her eyes to his ; " I ought to have 
said at once I should be most happy ; it will 
be a great pleasure to me to undertake, always, 
any service where my duty is owed." 

" That's very good of you, very kind. Miss 
Marlyn. I'm quite serious. I am really very 
much obliged. IVe a paper here; I must 
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send a copy of it to Dolby and Keane, and I'm 
afraid it is an awful bore, but really I don't 
know liow to find time, sometimes — you've no 
idea." 

" I'm only afraid I shan't do it well, sir — 
I'll try — I'll do my best, and you won't be 
vexed, please, if I fail." 

The young lady spoke so deprecatingly that 
Mark Shadwell felt obliged to encourage her. 

" I promise you, whatever you do, I shan't 
be angry, in fact, child, I couldn't, I call you 
child because you are really a second daughter 
here, and I am bound to cake care of you, you 
know, and to make you as happy as I can ; so, 
don't fancy I'll blow you up if you make a 
mistake ; and I've a theory that mistakes are 
made by ugly people, and nearly all the mis- 
chief in the world is due to them ; and, you 
know very well, you don't belong to that 
order of beings. I dare say many a poor 
fellow will have reason to wish you did before 
all's over." 

The lady still looked down. You could 
not have told from her face whether these 
speeches pleased or vexed her, only she looked 
embarrassed, and that look was very becoming. 
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" I think you're impatient to go," said he. 

" Miss Shadwell is waiting, sir," she an- 
swered. 

" Call her Eachel, why don't you ? and pray 
don't say sir quite so often. I wish you to 
feel at home here, quite at home — I really do, 
and shall fee 1 myself very much complimented 
if you will consent to drop that odious term. 
You know your dear father was a very dear 
friend of mine (Mark improved this bygone 
intimacy for the occasion). One of my very 
dearest friends, and it really is quite ridi- 
culous your calling me sir as you do. This 
is the paper, not very long, you see — 
thanks ; and you know you are my secretary 
now ; and you shan't call me sir any more — 
and now good-bye — and I'm really very much 
obliged." 

And he took her hand before she saw it, 
and pressed it for a moment to indicate how 
much obliged he was. 

And now she was gone, the door closed, and 
he was alone in the room, where it seemed to 
his dazzled eyes the tinted glow and outline of 
that beautiful girl still remained where she 
had been standing. How was it that she 
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seemed so mucli more beautiful than ever? 
How was it that this soured and sullen man 
of the world, a blase rake — a stoic— a sceptic, 
quite philosophically regenerate, as he boasted 
— past the age of illusion and impulse — felt 
on a sudden so strangely ? Are we ever past 
the age of impulse and romance? Is not 
the insensibility of age in this respect but the 
resignation of despair ? Once persuade a man, 
no matter whether he be fifty or sixty years 
old, that he is regarded for any reason, say his 
wit or his fame, by a young and beautiful 
woman with the sort of interest he has long 
despaired of inspiring, and what boy so roman- 
tically wild as that old fellow ? 

Here was Mark Shadwell, some nine-and- 
forty years a wonderfully preserved man, not 
without remains of his early beauty ; a man, 
indeed, early hardened in the ways of pleasure; 
and yet a new and fresher interest had visited 
him ; a sentiment long-forgotten, curious, ab- 
sorbing now and then. 

He leaned on the chimney-piece, looking 
towards the door, not thinking, hardly dream- 
ing, the state was too still — as gods are painted 
reposing on rose-tinted and soft golden clouds, 
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in self-satisfying contemplation. So, leaning 
on the cold and polished stone which he felt 
not, Mark Shadwell, in entire mental inaction, 
in the luxury of one vague idea, reposed in 
serene beatitude and elation. 

But this state is transitory as the glow of 
sunset, and the chill and twilight of Mark 
Shadwell's customary depression stole over 
him. 

The discovery of the real state of his 
account with Sir Eoke Wycherly was an 
immense relief. His spirits had expanded 
for a time, but quickly the vague sense 
of danger with which Sir Eoke's medi- 
tated visit had before been associated re- 
turned. 

He had known Eoke Wycherly well and 
long, better than he knew himself — always 
selfish, a cold, hard heart. What on earth did 
he care if the inhabitants of Eaby were one 
and all dead and buried? Nothing. Why, 
then, did he propose this visit to Eaby, forlorn 
and dull? This troubled him. There was 
some little question, he could not recollect 
what, he had never understood it, about his 
title. There had been a correspondence about 
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it in his father's time, reserved, laconic, and 
defiant. It had subsided, and nothing came 
of it. But he remembered well how trans- 
formed his father was pending that unpleasant 
controversy, that he grew gloomy, fidgety, and 
silent ; that he shut himself up a great deal in 
the library, and addicted himself to solitary 
walks, that his temper was short and danger- 
ous, and that no one liked to go near him 
unnecessarily. 

The whole thing had made an impression 
on his childish imagination as a picture of 
great suffering — a shadow of that outer dark- 
ness — an inkling of the worm and the fire — 
with which the bilious old Eector of Wynder- 
fel, in his loud and hollow tones, used to 
threaten so awfully on Sundays. 

The alarm had passed away ; his father had 
emerged from the horror of great darkness ; 
and he heard no more of the debate of title- 
deeds, fines, and recoveries. But he had once 
since then looked into the correspondence in 
the chambers of Messrs. Dolby and Keane. It 
left an unpleasant impression. There was 
that kind of dipping and drawing together 
which is seen between cloud and sea when a 
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water-spout threatens. It did not actually 
form, but cloud and sea were there ; and 
here again was a menace : what else could it 
mean? 

" He'll come, and he'll go ; he doesn't know 
what to do with himself — used up ; so he runs 
down here, as fellows descend into a lead 
mine, or go to Norway, for want of something 
new — just for the chance of a new idea. Too 
much ease, too much money, too much plea- 
sure — life grows tiresome — ha ! ha ! It's but 
a choice between life and death. Death, of 
the two, I should say, is the most tiresome. 
And they say he has been tapping at your 
chest." 

Vaguely, but substantially, as this soliloquy 
runs, flowed the current of Mark Shadwell's 
reasonings, as he strove to shake off* the un- 
accountable uneasiness that returned as often 
as he thought of Eoke Wycherly's visit. 

There was an old quarrel. Sir Eoke, when 
they were both young, had outwitted his kins- 
man in an affair of the heart. It had nearly 
taken a tragic turn, but friends interposed, 
and an unnatural duel was prevented. So 
years had passed away. Mark Shadwell, 
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proud and vindictive as lie was, had, in lis 
way, forgiven this and many other trespasses ; 
and they had "buried the hatchet," which 
might yet be disinterred. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

THE WALLS OF WYNDERFEL. 

Far away beyond Hazelden — beyond haunted 
Feltram — ^beyond the ruined manor-house of 
Wynderfel — next evening, Mark Shadwell had 
wandered through the rabbit-peopled wood- 
lands with his gun. The sun was setting, the 
birds whistling their vespers from a thousand 
boughs, as that gentleman, with the fatigue of 
dejection, sat down upon the rude stone seat 
— a relic of other times and their hospitable 
care for the wayfarer — which still stands in 
the now solitary region of the old park, under 
the roofless gables of Wynderfel. 

He "was looking up at its grey walls, his eyes 
wandering listlessly jfrom window to window, 
and from one tall, smokeless chimney to 
another, over which the jackdaws were wheel- 
ing. Dismally he looked upon the relics of the 
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old manorial residence of generations of Shad- 
wells, before the Eaby estate had united itself 
with Wynderfel by marriage. He was think- 
ing, as he looked, that the ShadweUs of those 
days must have been very great people. It 
was the finest house of its time in the county. 
What lots of <3himneys there were ! and he 
thought how hospitable the place must have 
looked when they were all smoking ; and how 
those empty windows were once pleasant with 
pretty faces — the ShadweUs were a handsome 
race ; — and the stables, and kennels, and 
offices, among whose silent buttresses the 
alder and hawthorn were growing now, were 
astir with horses, dogs, and hawks ; and from 
his readings in Walter Scott's romances, he 
peopled the deserted courtyard with jesters, 
knights, falconers, and a masquerade of old- 
world splendour. 

" And all this was ours ! And what is left 
us now? What would they think of Mark 
Shadwell, of Eaby, I wonder, in this costume, 
without a guinea — a seedy recluse — who never 
knows one year whether he's to have a house 
over his head the next ?" 

Mark Shadwell raised his eyes again, lighted 
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a cigar, and grew serene and contemplative as 
he smoked it — less bitter about himself — more 
wrapt up in the tranquil glories of the past. 

The memory of pain is short-lived. Eetro- 
spect is sunny ; the best days always in the past. 
The illusion runs beyond our own short lives, 
into other centuries, among buried genera- 
tions ; and we look on their relics as those of 
a golden age, when times were plentiful, and 
men all kind, and women beautiful, and heads 
and hearts never ached. 

" Merry England it was then !" said Mark 
Shadwell, lowering his cigar : he had read an 
extract from an essay on the subject some- 
where. " So it was ! No gambling ; none of 
those cursed places where you're robbed; no 
debts ; plenty of fun ; plenty of everything ; 
and old families where they should be ! Now 
it's all mortgages, and tradesmen, and upstarts, 
and money, and smash !" 

He was obliged to stop, for, as his eloquence 
was kindling, his cigar was dying out, and he 
was fain to replace it between his lips and puff 
a little anxiously until it was aglow again. 

There is a state of pleasant and active 
observation of passing things ; a state also of 
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dreaming, a state of thinking, and another 
state for which in dae time metaphysicians 
will find a name quite distinct, in which there 
is a mental silence — ^thought and fancy no- 
where — in which the eyes will rest tinmoving 
on a tree, or distant hill ; the mind a blank, 
in utter, yet strangely pleasurable, apathy. 

In this state, smoking, with his eyes on the 
shield and Shadwell arms over the arch of the 
wide door, Mark Shadwell heard a voice close 
by him at the stile ; a voice he did not like — 
quiet, low, and a little stem — a voice which 
was unlike his angry nature, for it was cold, 
and which always fired his pride, for it was, in 
its very tranquillity, commanding. 

" Mr. Shadwell, I think ? How d ye do, 
Mr. Shadwell ?" said the voice. 

Shadwell had turned towards the speaker 
before the sentence ended, and saw the Eeve- 
rend Eichard Stour Temple, Vicar of Eydles- 
ton ; a man of middle height and thin, with a 
pale face, closely shorn, and dark, steady grey 
eyes. The level light of the setting sun shone 
across his features with an odd abruptness of 
light and shadow ; the smile of greeting on 
his thin lips was slight and cold: his dress, 
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though natty, had seen work, and was fashioned 
rather after the High Church manner. 

" Oh ! Temple ; how d'ye do ? Charming 
evening for a ramble, isn't it ?" said Shadwell, 
without rising. He did not like the vicar. 

"Sweet evening, yes," said the vicar, ex- 
tending his hand. Shadwell gave him two 
fingers to shake. 

Mr. Temple had generally a word to say 
when he met Mark Shadwell, and so he seemed 
to have now, for he paused, and leaning rather 
than sitting on the bank, close by the old stone 
seat, he looked down upon the squire as his 
master at Eton used, when he meditated a 
lecture. 

" Very sweet evening," he resumed : " a little 
tired though ;" and the vicar with his walking- 
stick knocked his dusty gaiter slightly. "I 
find my walks tell upon me more than they 
used ; it's a good way to Pennelston : I've been 
to visit a tenant of yours, Abel Ford; poor 
man, he's dying ; you have not heard, per- 
haps ? Tou ought to look more, I think, after 
your tenants, Mr. Shadwell; it's not right." 

He spoke this very quietly, with a little nod, 
and with reproving eyes fixed on the repre- 
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sentative of the Shad wells of Eaby, and of 
this old Wynderfel, whose long shadows were 
stretching over the turf beyond them. 

"TouVe told me that pretty often," said 
Shadwell. 

"No doubt; and you think me imperti- 
nent ?" said the vicar, gravely. 

"I do," said Shadwell, the indulgence of 
whose morose temper had grown upon him in 
his solitude. 

" And yet, Mr. Shadwell, it is but my duty. 
The man is dying ; I've been praying with him 
— ^the office of the church ;" and he touched the 
coat pocket in which lay the book. "I don't think 
he's properly attended to ; he's poor, and has 
no wife, and his daughter has not turned out 
well, you know." 

"No, I dont know ; and if he is not attended 
to, I can't help it : I can't attend him, can I ?" 

" If you told your steward to speak to his 
cousin, who lives near him, he would look a 
little after him ; he had no one last night to 
give him a drink," said the vicar. 

"Tou churchmen are always for saddling 
men with duties. You don't ask what are 
their privileges — estates, indeed — tenants ! 
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Tou know perfectly well I'm a mere receiver 
over all this for others ; you treat me so ; you 
know devilish well, sir, you would not talk to 
me as you do if the estates were unencumbered, 
and I where I ought to be." 

Thus spoke Mark Shadwell, with an angry 
eye upon the vicar, and then laughed scornfully 
to himself, turning his head slowly away. 

" I've many faults, I dare say, but I don't 
think cowardice is one," replied Mr. Temple. 
" I thought it right to mention the circum- 
stance ; you can do as seems good to you." 

" I can not do as seems good to me. How 
can a fellow do anything without money? 
Such rot and nonsense !" These latter words 
were muttered contemptuously to the grass at 
his feet, but the vicar heard them, and Mark 
Shadwell did not care whether he did or not. 

" When that old building was raised, Mr. 
Shadwell, our social relations were better 
understood," said the vicar, turning up his 
face toward the gables and gurgoils of Wyn- 
derfel, with a cold smile. 

" I dare say," said Shadwell. " Grentlemen, 
for instance, did not give their advice in those 
days till it was asked for." 
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" Except churchmen," said the vicar, " whose 
thankless duty it is, uninvited, to instruct, to 
exhort, and to warn. Those who most need 
advice are the last to ask it. Were we to wait 
till erring mortals invited us to reprove them, 
our calling were vain indeed." 

"Well, Temple, I dare say you do fancy 
you are doing your duty — I'm sure you do; 
and I assure you, though you talk sometimes 
about things you don't quite understand, and 
give me all sorts of impracticable advice, I 
respect you all the time, so you'll forgive my 
gruff talk, I can't help it ; but, upon my soul, 
if you expect a poor devil like me to look after 
all those tenants, and find nurses for them 
when they're sick, and fun for them when 
they're well, you're going rather too fast for 
me : I tell you once for all, I can't ; I can do 
nothing for them; I never have a guinea to 
bless myself with ; half of them are better off 
than I am ; I wish you'd tell them to look after 
me, by Jove !" 

" Tou know, Mr. Shadwell, as well as I," re- 
plied the vicar, gently and coldly, " that you 
might do a great deal more than you do : in 
the case I mentioned, for instance, but having 
mentioned it, I can do no more." 
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" Well, I don't care if I do what you say ; 
I'll send down there to-morrow. If you'd just 
ask people quietly, and not mind lecturing, 
you'd often carry your point better, d'ye see ? 
You're not vexed at my saying so ?" 

The vicar smiled and bowed with a serenity 
in which one might have suspected a little 
contempt. 

" Thanks, at all events, for your compliance 
with my present request," he said. " There 
was one other, I have often urged it, you per- 
haps remember ?" 

" Upon my life, I can't say ; there have been 
a good many," answered Shadwell, darkening 
again. 

" It is not much ; that is, not much trouble ; 
it was only this, that you would read just six 
verses of the New Testament everyday." 

Shadwell looked at him and laughed, as one 
might at a foolish saying of a child. 

** I beg your pardon — ^you'll forgive me, but 
it sounds so odd ; I know you mean it well, 
but it does, because I don't believe it ; I think 
your New Testament is all a myth; Christianity 
is simply a philosophy which has survived 
other and better ones, just because it has 
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condescended to ally itself with the principle 
of superstition, which is part of human 
nature/' 

The vicar, for the first time, looked sadly ; 
he shook his head, and for some seconds silently 
watched the now fading splendour that duskily 
flooded the wake of the sun that had gone 
down. There was in the sight something 
funereal that accorded with his thoughts. 

" It's nothing new, you know ; IVe told you 
the same thing pretty often, and that's the 
foundation of our relations. I live in your 
parish, but I'm not your parishioner, though 
we are very good friends, don't you see ? 
You're a Christian ; I'm a philosopher," said 
Mark Shadwell, who was conceited of his 
smattering of Greek philosophies. " I don't 
say I'm a Platonist, an epicurean, or a stoic ; 
nuUius addictus^ I don't deal all in one shop ; 
every man who thinks frames a system for 
himself. I'm an eclectic philosopher, if you 
please, and I'm very well satisfied with my 
credo !" 

" I have argued it with you pretty often, 
Mr. Shadwell. I had hoped that time and 
reflection might have opened your eyes ; there's 
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an hour coming for. each when we shall need 
more than the speculations of men." 

" We all need more than we're ever likely to 
get," replied Mr. Shadwell ; " but what enabled 
Socrates to meet death as he did, is enough for 
me." 

"I'm not arguing it, mind. It is not a 
question to be settled in a five minutes' talk 
over a cigar, but I should be very happy if you 
would discuss it fully with me, or even if you 
would read a few books which I'll be glad to 
lend you." 

" Thanks, no. The death of Socrates and 
the morals of Hume; I don't think your 
calendar and martyrology can show much 
better. I'm content." 

Mark Shadwell, if not exactly content, was 
self-complacent ; he Ughted another cigar, and 
pufied a little smoke into the air, fancying 
that he had floored his opponent, who rose as 
if to go upon his way. 

" And as for me," resumed Shadwell, lower- 
ing his cigar, " I can't say, of course, what sort 
of death I may die, but my life, I venture to 
say, is as moral as any parson's in England. 
I don't drink, I don't play ; I live like an an- 
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chorite, every way ; I don't even curse or swear, 
to signify, and I could give that up, if I liked. 
I hardly run up to town twice in the year, and 
then, upon my honour, it's only for business ; 
you say IVe no experience of Christianity, I 
say you've none of philosophy. I haven't a 
passion left in me, by Jove ! Of course, a fel- 
low can't help getting riled a bit, sometimes, 
but every other way I'm as cold as a marble 
block. Take one of these, on your walk, won't 
you ?'* And Shadwell tendered his cigar-case. 

" Thanks, no ; I never smoke," said the 
vicar. 

" If you were, as I am, looking at that old 
house, and remembering what toe were there, 
once on a time, you'd know what it was to feel 
as I do," said Shadwell, pointing at the old 
walls with his cigar. 

" No greater waste of time than regretting, 
except, perhaps, wishing," said the vicar ; " I 
must get on. Tour young people — Miss Shad- 
well, I mean, and her governess — are drinking 
tea with my sister. So I'll say good evening." 

Shadwell stood up and waved his hand to 
the vicar's valediction, and the vicar smiled 
his cold smile and nodded, and his swift and 
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wiry walk soon carried him under the white- 
thorns and scattered ash-trees through which 
the path descends. Mark Shadwell remained 
with his foot on the stone seat, smoking and 
looking after that disappearing figure. 

"Good man — awfully conceited — curiously 
disagreeable ; I wonder how he made love to 
Amy, long ago, when he was at her feet. I 
dare say he frightened that poor old fellow, 
Ford, to-day, half out of his wits, with his 
Beelzebub, and his hell, and his visitation of 
the sick. How these poor little prigs do de- 
light in frightening people !" 

It was a delightful, balmy twilight, and 
Mark Shadwell was in no mood to return to 
Raby for a little time, so he smoked on, and 
the bats came out from their ivied nooks in 
the walls of Wynderfel, and the stars began to 
glimmer in the deepening sky. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



BONNIE AND BABY. 



As the Eeverend Stour Temple said, the young 
ladies of Eaby were that evening drinking tea 
at the vicar's house. 

In the pretty country about Wynderfel, 
there are few prettier things than the vicar's 
house, which is old and lonely, standing among 
dark elm-trees, on a gentle eminence, built of 
time-worn white stone, with a flight of broad 
white steps leading up to the fluted doorway. 
In front, spreads a little carpet of short grass, 
pleasantly relieved by clusters of roses and 
sweetbriars, and several small beds of brilliant 
flowers. A tall double hedgerow marks the 
line of the narrow road in front, from which 
you can see, peeping among the old trees and 
underwood, the arched gateway of the farm- 
yard, and the smaller arch of a little belfry. 
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and the pigeons are often seen fluttering and 
wheeling in the air, above the dovecot, and 
the great dog, Drake, lying before the steps, 
on summer days, blinking and dozing, and 
snapping lazily at the flies. 

Stour Temple, the vicar, is the master of 
this dwelling of rural quiet — that is to say, he 
pays the bills, but exercises little other lord- 
ship, leaving the government pretty nearly 
altogether in the hands of his dear maiden 
sister, Barbara, who takes into counsel her 
brother, the vicar's junior, I think, by about a 
year, beloved of both, though seen with dif- 
ferent eyes. 

This brother is Eoger S. Temple, and as 
unlike as may be to the slim dark vicar. I 
am going, young ladies, to describe a fellow, by 
no means handsome, who, nevertheless, from 
some celestial qualities, has always seemed to 
me almost beautiful. He violates all the canons 
of your heroic statuary, as you shall see, if you 
read on a little. But, on the whole, knowing 
that in age, ways, and form, he is likely to fall 
under your displeasure, I would advise your 
looking another way, and passing by what 
concerns him. Happy am I to be able to 
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write of him in the present'tense still, and yet 
to know that these lines will never meet his 
honest eye, or wound his innocent soul, for he 
reads no books but those half-dozen samples of 
the old sentimental novel, which his sister. 
Miss Barbara, keeps in her bookcase, and these 
so much at his leisure, that by the time he 
reads " finis" in the last, he is ready with a 
fresh interest for the title-page of the first. 
He is fat, and round, and high-shouldered — 
clumsy, I must allow — no longer an athlete, 
and when, for instance, he ran after his hat, on 
the stormy day in October last, suflered more, 
and was longer in recovering, than he ever 
divulged. His face is the kindliest, though 
homeliest, in the world. It is a fat and ex- 
pansive countenance, somewhat brown; there 
is not an angle in it, anywhere. He has no 
moustache or beard. His lips and chin are 
shorn and bluish, with a fat kind dimple here 
and there. He is somewhat bald too ; a bald- 
ness not glaring and complete, a little softened 
and downy, and those remnants of what was 
once crisp black hair at the sides and back are 
grizzled, and now very much dashed with 
Y^hite. Eound little light-blue eyes, as inno- 
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cent as they were in the cradle, are his, with 
next to no eye-brows over them. At a cricket- 
match, thirty years ago, some of his upper 
teeth were smashed, and time has, some- 
what prematurely, removed the rest, which, 
to his kindly smile, gives an infantine cha- 
racter, though some people, when he smiles, 
fancy rather that he looks like a fond old 
nurse, charmed with the prattle and gam- 
bols of the children toddling about her 
chair. 

Every one likes Eoger Temple. He never 
said an ill word, because he never harboured 
an ungentle thought of mortal. He is no 
more conscious than his sister Barbara, who 
actually thinks him still young, as well as 
beautiful, that the dew of his youth has quite 
evaporated, and that it is now drawing toward 
evening with him. He is soft-hearted and 
romantic, and, but for his shyness and certain 
panics that come over him, would have been, 
no doubt, married long ago. 

As it was nearly sunset, and tea early, Miss 
Barbara was by this time standing at the draw- 
ing-room window, which commands a view of 
the hollow, now glittering its last in the golden 
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evening sun, through which lies the path 
from Wynderfel. 

" I don't see a sign of them, do you, Bonnie ?" 
This was an ancient, pet name of my friend 
Eoger. " Oh ! he's gone," she said, looking 
round, *' perhaps to meet them — ^but no, poor 
darling, he's so shy." 

So she looked out again for a time, and then 
compared her watch with the old French clock 
over the chimney-piece. It was hardly time 
yet; but fatiguing as it is, few people can, 
especially in the rural solitudes, where an 
arrival is an event, and from a window with a 
distant view of the hoped-for approach, refrain 
from watching. 

Miss Barbara, whose fingers were tired 
holding her golden glasses to her eyes, with a 
little sigh, put them down and turned from the 
pretty view, and sat down at the piano. 

It is an instrument which has seen better 
days, like the good lady who loves it. It has 
an old-world air, and its ivory notes have got 
a mellow golden tint, and are hollowed with a 
wonderfully long course of Mozart and Handel, 
and variations interminable, garrulous, circum- 
locutory, and mazy enough to have unsettled 
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its wits. The little oval landscape over the 
notes, has lost its youthful complexion, and 
acquired an antique melancholy tint ; the var- 
nish has cracked into all manner of tiny wrin- 
kles, and if you strike a loud chord, and listen, 
you hear the whole instrument audibly wheeze 
after the effort. 

But to her it is a peerless piano, beloved 
with the sad yearnings of irrevocable youth ; 
on any other the old music would lose its life 
and charm ; forms gather round it as she plays, 
and when she ceases, remembered tones mur- 
mur in her ear. Maiden sister Barbara had 
many offers, and might have been well married ; 
but there was one that was not to be. The 
same music stool, the same little oval land- 
scape, the same music, the same instrument 
and its reedy chords and faded harmonies, as 
her thin hand calls them forth in the summer 
evenings, sound sad and sweet in her ear, as 
choirs of far-off angels. 

When she had played for a while, up got 
Miss Barbara again, and walked down the 
hall-door steps and to the little grass-mound, 
about a stone's throw to the left, on which she 
took her stand. The big dog, Drake, got up 
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and shook his ears, and followed her lazily to 
the point of observation, whence, sitting with 
cocked ears and sniffing nostrils, he made his 
official survey also : and flanked on the other 
side by the splendid old lime-tree that over- 
shadowed them, Miss Barbara, with her golden 
glasses to her eyes, looked out earnestly for 
her guests. 

" Oh ! you're there !" exclaimed Eoger's 
kindly voice, approaching, and turning, she 
saw him with his smUe drawing near at a little 
trot, which subsided to a walk. " IVe been 
talking to Dolly in the poultry-yard,'' he 
resumed, as he arrived, a little out of breath, 
upon the eminence, where Miss Barbara re- 
ceived him with her most attentive look, for 
he had plainly something to tell, and Drake 
fidgeted in his place and looked on him 
kindly, and licked his lips with just the least 
little tip of his tongue, and brushed the grass 
back and forward with his tail as he sat, indi- 
cating his willingness to give up his place and 
kiss hands, and make himself generaUy agree- 
able, if it were thought desirable. Eoger's 
countenance darkened with the sad and earnest 
expression which it always wore when business 
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was approached, and he laid his hand gently 
on his sister's wrist — " I've just been looking 
at the two turkeys, Baby dear, and I really 
think it looks very like pip." 

" Eeally ?." echoed Miss Barbara. 

" I do, indeed, upon my word !" 

" Poor things !" exclaimed she ; and they 
looked gravely into one another's eyes. 

Eoger shook his head, closed his eyes, and 
with a little sigh, said : 

"It's a nasty thing, pip.^' 

" Awful !" said Miss Barbara. 

" I can find nothing wrong in their food ; I 
really. Baby, can't account for it, and I've told 
Dolly what she ought to do, and she's very 
careful, you know, and as the food is aU right, 
I hope the others mayn't take it." 

"I trust not; and sufficient to the day, 
Bonnie dear," she replied, brightening up, for 
she remembered her guests, and she glanced 
over his wardrobe with approval. 

" How handsome you look this evening, 
Bonnie !" exclaimed his sister, looking at him 
with a proud smile of afiection. 

"Tou must not say that. Baby dear; no, 
you mustn't, you make me too conceited ; no. 
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Baby, you mustu't," replied he, shaking his 
head and smiling violently. 

" I want you to look well to-night, and you 
know why?" she said with a smile and a 
nod. 

" You're always quizzing, Baby : there's 
nothing, I assure you," laughed Eoger rather 
sheepishly ; " now, really, upon my honour." 

" You want but this, and you're perfect ;" 
and she placed a rosebud in his button-hole. 

" Thank you. Baby dear," he said, with a 
smile, patting her cheek very gently, "you're 
always so pleasant ;" and h^ kissed her cheek 
fondly. " But, really, and upon my honour — 
well, you won't believe me, you never will. 
Baby, you're such a rogue." 

" By the bye, where's Charlie ?" inquired 
Miss Barbara, suddenly recollecting. 

" Grone to fish, I think ; he took my rod and 
flies ; but he knows you expect friends, and 
he's sure to be home in time." 

" Yes, I'm sure he will, he wouldnt disap- 
point us ; and I want him and Eachel to see 
one another ; it's more than three years since 
they met last," said Barbara, who was addicted 
to that romantic school of match-making 
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whicli makes no account of prudence, and had 
this evening two affairs on her hands — one, 
the little project she had just suggested; the 
other, a romance which she had imagined, in 
which Agnes Marlyn, all unconsciously, and 
honest Roger Temple, willingly enough, 
figured as partners. 

" Sure never a hall such a galliard did grace !" 

It was these romantic situations which quick- 
ened her hospitable instincts this evening, and 
her gentle soul yearned to see them all happy 
together. 

" Here they are, at last !" exclaimed she, 
joyfully. "Run down, Bonnie, and meet 
them ; fly, darling, and I will go in and ring 
for tea, and have everything ready by the time 
you arrive." 

With a throbbing heart honest Roger 
Temple, at that odd little jog-trot which con- 
stituted his mode of " flying," set forth, and 
not caring to be unbecomingly blown at his 
arrival, he subsided, as usual, into a walk, and 
so smiling gloriously, he approached the two 
young ladies who were drawing near. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

CHARLIE MORDANT. 

Their cheerful welcome over : 

" My dear," said Miss Barbara to Eachel, 
" I'm so glad I've got you here ; it was so 
good of you and Miss Marlyn to come ! I 
told you in my note I had an old friend to 
meet you ; it isn't Bonnie, of course you un- 
derstood that. It's — shall I tell you ? Who 
do you suppose ? It's Charlie Mordant ; yes, 
indeed, came on leave yesterday morning. 
He'd have gone up to pay his respects at 
Eaby, but I wasn't quite sure that your 
papa would wish it. His uncle — I think 
there was some unpleasantness — was not a 
favourite of Mr. Shadwell's; and then Sir 
Eoke Wycherly being his guardian, or patron, 
or whatever it is, I fancied would not be a re- 
commendation, as I know there had been a 
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coldness there too, and I thought it better we 
should wait a little and feel our way/' 

" I really don't know, I think, I'm sure papa 
would have been very happy, and I know 
mamma would. We had such a charming 
walk here, everything looking so beautiful, 
and we stopped for ever so long, did not we, 
Agnes," at the stile ? We admire this pretty 
place ; it looks so wonderfully, just in these 
tints, and in the sunset light ! If we had 
brought our pencils and colours we should cer- 
tainly have stopped there, and made sketches." 

" And spoiled our tea, wicked creatures ! 
But it is pretty, certainly, quite beautiful from 
some points of view," acquiesced Miss Barbara. 
" I'm very gUd Miss Marlyn saw it to such 
advantage. Bonnie darling, show Miss Marlyn 
the photographs." 

My fat friend skipped to get the book, and 
placed it before the object of his admiration, 
and forthwith the ladies began to discuss the 
" photos" with animation. 

" Bonnie dear, you must find my microscopic 
photo, you know the one I mean," said Miss 
Barbara, eagerly. " Yes, thanks ; now, here 
it is, Miss Marlyn ; look at it. I'll give you 
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the magnifier presently. Now, examine it 
closely ; is it a human bein^, or is it a building, 
or is it the Ten Commandments, or is .it a 
cow?" 

If Miss Marlyn had seen how conscious my 
fat friend, Eoger, looked, she would have had 
an inkling of the truth, but sh^ was politely 
scrutinising the atom. 

" Oh, no !" cried Miss Barbara, " don't turn 
the back ; you shall read that afterwards : do 
you make out anything ?" 

" It is so wonderfully minute," said Miss 
Marlyn, with a pretty frown of puzzle. 

" Well, do you give it up ?" cried Miss Bar- 
bara, with a delighted little signal to Bonnie. 

" It looks a little like — is it ? — a lighthouse,, 
with the lower part dark, in deep shade, and 
the upper lighted ; is it a lighthouse ?" 

" Well, what shall I say ? It answers some 
of the purposes of a lighthouse; I've found it 
so, at least ; it guides people in uncertainty, 
and it's a very fine object, / think, and it is 
luminous, and looks bright, always ; a lofty, 
symmetrical structure." 

" It can't be a statue, then ?" conjectured 
Agnes. 
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" Or a water-spout ?" suggested Eachel, who 
was now peeping over Miss Marlyn's shoulder. 

" No ! it isn't a water-spout ; it's nothing 
so uncertain, nor a statue, though it might 
make a very fine one, 1 think," answered Miss 
Barbara. 

" It would make a statue ! then it is a block 

* 

of white marble, / guess, with the lower part 
in shade," said Eachel. 

Eoger moved a little, uneasily. 

" Well, that's your guess ; and what do you 
say. Miss Marlyn, you must fix on something 
— anything, justfor a guess," said Miss Barbara. 

" Grive her the glass. Baby darling,*' mur- 
mured Eoger, who was in a painful state of 
bashful excitement, and wished the ordeal 
over. 

" I'll tell vou what I think it is," said Miss 
Marlyn, in this sudden light, forgetting her 
data, " it's Kemble as Hamlet ; the picture in' 
the National Grallery, with the skull. I fell 
in love with it !" 

Here Eoger changed colour a little, and 
cleared his voice, as if about to say something. 

"Not a word, Bonnie, for your life," en- 
treated his sister. 
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" Well that's your guess, an auspicious 
guess," said Miss Barbara, who had been 
rubbing the little lens in her handkerchief, and 
now placed it in Agnes Marly n's taper fingers. 

The young lady took it, applied it, and 
beheld honest Eoger, looking more than com- 
monly fat, in evening costume, with a white 
waistcoat, and smiling with all his might full 
in her face. An incredulous little shock for a 
moment expressed itself in Miss Marlyn's 
countenance, and then came an irrepressible fit 
of laughter. 

"It's a horrid thing," said poor Bonnie, 
smiling plaintively. "I know you think it 
frightful." 

" Tell me, dear Miss Marlyn, what amuses 
you so much?" inquired Miss Temple, a little 
anxiously. 

" Thinking of our absurd guesses — a light- 
house, a water-spout, a skull in Hamlet's hand 
— how dreary and awful ! and now it turns 
out to be something so cheerful and happy," 
replied Miss Marlyn ; and then added in a sad 
tone, leaning back in her chair, so that Bonnie 
only could catch the murmured accents — " so 
very cheerful and happy, that sad people won- 
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•der how it can be so ! Don't you think, Mr. 
'Temple, that people who are always tolerably 
happy, are a sort of blessed monsters, who 
have reason to be thankful to heaven, above all 
others ?'* 

'•' Yes, indeed !" said honest Eoger, affecting 
a little sigh. 

" Then you suffer — you — who seemed to me 
so light-hearted. You, also, have your secret 
.griefs, like others ?" 

I am afraid that Miss Marlyn was quizzing 
him. And Eoger, who was one of the 
serenest and cheeriest of mortals, was led into 
a silent prevarication, for the good fellow, for 
a moment, tried to look miserable, and sighed 
again. But what was he to do? Misery 
seemed to interest Miss Marlyn, and could he 
forfeit his chance ? 

" And what are these initials ?" asked Miss 
Marlyn, changing the subject suddenly, and 
looking on the back of the photograph — " E. 
S. T. ; they are yours, are they?" 

" Yes, Ro^er — Eoger Temple is my name !" 
said he, with an indescribable softness. 

" Bo^er ?'' she repeated ; " I thought it was 
JBonapartel I've certainly heard your sister 
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call you Bonaparte, haven't I?" said Miss 
Marlyn, cruelly, I am afraid. 

** Oh ! I think it must have been Bonnie," 
said honest Eoger, with an ingenuous blush ; 
" an old pet — I mean nich — name that she 
is fond of. / call her Baby, still ; I do, in- 
deed r 

"Then you were children together!" said 
the young lady, much interested. 

"Yes, indeed; playmates in the nursery," 
said Eoger, with a sigh, and a smile of inno- 
cent sentiment, and his head a little on one 
side, as people sometimes incline their heads 
in such fond retrospects. 

"Our maid, long ago, used to call Bona- 
parte, Bony^ and I suppose it was that, but I 
really was quite sure I had heard your sister 
call you Bonaparte !" 

" What about me ?" inquired Miss Temple. 

" Only a mistake of mine. I've been asking 
the meaning of these initials, and now I know 
the ' B ' and the ' T,' of course ; but what does 
the ' S ' mean ?" asked Miss Marlyn, inno- 
cently. 

'* Seffrave'' said Miss Baby, shortly, and 
looked very grave. 
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Eoger dropped his eyes, and coughed, and 
flushed a little, uneasily ; and a momentary 
silence overtook the party. 

I only know that, in the baptismal registry, 
" E. S." is expounded to mean " Eoger Side- 
botham/' The calling these names to a help- 
less infant was, in this case, no wanton cruelty. 
The old original Eoger Sidebotham was a 
bachelor, a City personage, and East India 
director, who obtruded himself as poor Bon- 
nie's godfather, and accompanied the proffer of 
his spiritual parentage with some mysterious 
intimations of an intoxicating character. 

But he married ; and compensated his god- 
son with a cadetship in the Company's service. 

The dream of a million was gone, but the 
brand of " Sidebotham '' clave to him like the 
leprosy of Naaman the Syrian. It galled him. 
He hated it. It was one of the very few bit- 
ter drops in that pleasant sillabub which filled 
his cup of life. It certainly is not a pretty 
name. But he had brooded over it, and 
grown morbid, and had come to abhor and 
dread it as a spirit does the cabalistic word 
that has power to degrade and torture. 

It was some reUef to him when his sister 
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Barbara, in her indignation, insisted that he 
should never sign himself ** Sidebotham " 
more, but take instead the name of his ad- 
mirable uncle, Segrave, who had left him a 
rentcharge of twenty pounds a year. 

Still " Sidebotham " weighed upon him like 
an evil secret, which, sooner or later, time 
would bring to light : and thus it was he 
winced and coloured under Miss Marlyn's 
harmless but cruel question. 

" ^egrave is the second name," repeated 
Miss Barbara, who could not endure to leave 
her little speech, even for a moment, in the at- 
titude of an untruth: "that is, at present; 
formerly, I mean originally, it was different." 

" Oh !" said Miss Marlyn, turning again 
with a gentle interest to Eoger Temple. 
" And what, then, does the initial * S ' really 
mean ?" 

« 

Miss Marlyn's question, I have sometimes 
thought, was pressed with a cruel knowledge 
of facts. 

"Don't ask, Miss Marlyn — ^pray don't!" 
said honest Eoger, very much flurried ; and, 
dropping his voice to the tenderest murmur, * 
he continued : " I must, if you desire it : I can 
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refuse you nothing: but you won't; I can't 
describe how it would pain me, I hate the 
name so much ; and I know the effect that 
names have in prejudicing people. I've felt it 
myself; I know it; I have felt it myself; and 
I know, if you were to hate it as much as I 
do, you would always associate me with it : it 
is such a shabby, odious name. Side " 

He was as near as possible letting it slip 
out, and looked at her now with his round, in- 
nocent eyes in such woeful terror that, in spite 
of her efforts, she did laugh a tremulous little 
laugh. 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Temple. What 
can you mean by that, and looking at me with 
such an expression ? You have really excited 
my curiosity, and I must know what you mean 
— really." 

"Ah ! no, Miss Marlyn — pray^ don't!" 

Just at that moment, to his indescribable 
relief, an interruption occurred, by the entrance 
of a tall, handsome young man, of a frank and 
animated countenance. 

Miss Barbara had announced his step in the 
hall, with a sudden smile, and — 
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" Here comes Charlie !" and, as he entered, 
At last ! Charlie, at last !" 

'' I'm awfully late, I'm afraid ; but it really 
isn't my fault. The boy you sent with me, 
Eoger, brought me such a round! We had 
never been there before. I really thought we 
never should have got home again. I don't 
know which blundered most. Nobody could 
have told which of us was the guide." 

The end of his sentence he spoke a little 
slowly, for his eyes had wandered to Miss 
Marlyn, and from her to Eachel ; and looking 
still at her, with eyes that lighted up suddenly, 
he asked, in a low tone : 

" Is not that Eachel Shadwell ?" 

The young man was instantly at her side as 
she stood by the piano, that wonderful relic of 
Miss Barbara's youth, where she had been 
turning over a volume of quaint Arcadian 
songs, full of Daphne and Chloe, and flight 
and pursuit, and pipes and echo, such as were 
sung a generation before Barbara Temple, 
though, in her old-fashioned childhood, she 
had learned to trill them. 

"I'm so delighted: I had not an ideal" 
said he, a swarthy glow on his handsome face 
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answering the brilliant blush of the giri, who 
was smiling very merrily, and, holding her 
pretty hand, he continued looking in her beau- 
tiful blue eyes : 

* " You do look so — well, Eachel, and youVe 
grown so tall ; — ^I'm so glad you're here !" 

" I thought it would be a surprise — ha, ha !" 
said Miss Barbara, gleefully, "and to some 
one'* — with a very arch glance at Charlie — " a 
rather pleasant one ! Has she not grown very 
much? — she's just the nicest height in the 
world — taller than /, I'm quite certain." 

" Oh, no !" disclaimed Eachel, who, what- 
ever she might think, was obliged to disavow 
that presumption. 

" You have," said the young man, in very 
low tones. " I could hardly believe it ; and I 
think just that height is so beautiful !" 

" I should be more obliged," she said, laugh- 
ing, "if Miss Temple had not just paid me 
that pretty compliment." Indeed, could any- 
thing have been prettier than the round and 
slender figure of the girl, as she leaned on the 
old piano, that had played in its day so much 
music for the young ? 

" How pretty they look together !" whis- 
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pered Miss Barbara in the ear of her brother 
Eoger. " But 1 know two who would make a 
still prettier couple — ^in my mind/* she added, 
Avith a fond little laugh and a tiny tap on his 
sunburnt cheek. And honest Eoger, smiling 
with bashful delight, kissed his sister's cheek 
stealthily, whispering in her ear, " Now, don't ; 
you mustn't quiz me. Baby." 

It was in my mind a delightful craze that 
kept these people young. I have seen con- 
scientious people slyly trying to 2^;?-deceive 
others into mortification, and to rob them 
logically of their blessed blunders, forgetting 
what a mysterious woi'ld it is, and how much 
of our enjoyments depend upon illusion. Let, 
then, that tenderest love that is a little blind 
linger still within the sacred walls of home ; 
and cherish the absurd but beautiful mistakes 
that exercise the kindly admirations, and celes- 
tial affections, and unconscious gratitudes that 
make its spell remembered in distance, and 
after the flight of years, like an early gleam 
of Paradise. 

Good, active housewife, kindly Barbara, of 
the wheezy piano and loving dreams, what a 
good mission is thine ! What would thy bro- 
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thers be without thee — resenting everything 
for them, nothing for thyself? Though Stour 
Temple laughs, I think it pleases him that the 
person who places his slippers at the study 
fire, and pours out his tea, believes impli- 
citly that he ought to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury — ^believes always what an unjust outer 
world it is, and shakes her head, and musters 
her powers of patience, when she remembers 
that her high-spirited, gifted, handsome bro- 
ther Eoger has returned from India without a 
fortune, or a title, or even a colonelcy. 

He was a failure ; but was he ever allowed 
to feel or even to perceive it ? Stour Temple, 
also, with faculties, and reading, and energy, 
was here a castaway, upon a desolate strand, 
and growing old ; but was not the sunshine of 
the same admiration making the air about him 
cheerful and warm ? Oh ! beautiful hallucina- 
tions of women's affections, utterly wild and 
unjust, sweet as angels' consolations, balm of 
our wounded self-complacency, still seeing a 
beauty and youth under the hollow mask of 
years, and still predicting good times to come, 
after the game is quite lost and over, and har- 
bouring a delightful confidence in the talents 
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that are — nowhere. How many a wounded 
wayfarer by the bleak paths of life would 
break his heart and die were it not for thy 
misplax^ed admiration, thine inextinguishable 
enthusiasm and cheerful mercy, pouriiig in 
eyer the oil of an unconscious flattery, and the 
blessed wine of hope ! 



CHAPTEE XV. 



GOOD-NIGHT. 



" I WAS going to say I should not have known 
you, Eachel," said Charlie Mordant; "but I 
can't say that, for I think I should know you 
anywhere and almost at any distance — ever so 
far away. But it is nearly two years since I 
saw you, and you have grown so tall, and yet 
you are little Eachel Shadwell still — ^the same, 
yet not the same, but always the same to me, 
and I know I'm talking nonsense ; but I know 
what I mean, though I see you are laughing 
at me." He smilecJ, and was speaking very 
low. 

" Was I laughing ?" said the pretty girl, 
who was leaning lightly on the ancient grand 
piano. " I always laugh when a sentence gets 
entangled — particularly a fine one. So per- 
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haps I did laugh, though I really wasn't 



conscious." 



" You never said — well, no matter," he 
began, and she saw him glance quickly round, 
and, being satisfied that their little talk was 
not overheard, he resumed, " and you never 
said you were glad to see me. Very ill- 
natured of you, I think, considering what 
old friends we are, and that I've been half- 
• way over the world since I saw you ; isn't it ?" 

" Why, yes, of course I'm glad to see you." 

" it's very odd what a pleasure you take — 
I don't mean you, in particular, but all of you — 
in bewildering and mocking us men. I never 
know when you're in earnest. You're so 
awfully insincere, and take such a delight in 
it. What can be the pleasure of it? It is so 
odd !" 

" If one's known to be insincere, one's inca- 
pable of deceiving any longer, and nobody has 
any right to complain, don't you §ee ?" urged 
Eachel, ingeniously. 

" Well, I'm not good at arguing, but I know 
this : I wish you'd honestly say you're glad to 
see me, for I'm awfully glad to see you." 

" Yes, honestly, I am glad to see you." 
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" Well, that would be very pleasant if you 
did not laugh while you say it ; but no matter. 
I'm very glad to see you. I've been nearly 
two days here, and I assure you it has seemed 
like two months, for Miss Temple would not 
' allow me to go to Raby to see you and Mrs. 
Shadwell. I don't pretend to say why, but 
you know if she wasn't a little fanciful and 
peremptory sometimes, she would be too per- 
fect. She's the dearest old woman in the 
whole world, and I forgive her all she has 
made me suffer ; but she would not allow me 
to pay my respects, either, and here I've been 
pining, and now comes this little compensation, 
and I'm so happy ! And I could not have 
believed you could have grown so much ; you 
are quite a tall girl, Eachel, and so — so very 
— but you were always pretty — lovely, I think, 
and as saucy as ever." 

Rachel laughed again at this plain-spoken 
compliment. 

" I've grown so awfully brown — like a 
gipsy, almost. I suppose you didn't know me 
when I came in ?" said he. 

"Oh yes ; I should have known you per- 
fectly, but great arrivals are always proclaimed 
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beforehand, and Miss Temple took care to tell 
us all who was coming, when we heard you 
knocking the hats and sticks about in the 
haU." 

" You'll soon be a young lady of the world, 
Eachel ; you'll be coming out and all that. I 
suppose you'll go to the hunt ball this year, 
won't you ?" he asked. 

" I don't suppose I shall ; I don't know, 
really. Papa does not like our neighbours, I 
think ; he lives so entirely to himself, quite 
shut up, hut you know " 

" Yes, I know. What lots of people he does 
hate, to be sure ! That is, I mean, you know, 
I don't think he likes any of the county people. 
I remember very well how he used to avoid 
them two years ago, before J went away, and 
I know some of them did not like him ; and so, 
I suppose, he's as solitary as ever. How 
awfully slow you must find it at Eaby ! " 

" My aunt Pleydel wrote to mamma offering 
to take me out next year, if she would let me 
go to her." 

"Oh yes; she's in the centre of all that;, 
isn't she?" 

"Yes, I believe so; but I don't think I 
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should like it. I don't think I could endure 
that kind of life." 

" A country miss, is that it ? But you'll 
find you'll get into it wonderfully ; you all do 
when you have the opportunity. I hear you 
are going to have a visitor at Eaby." 

" Oh yes ! Sir Eoke Wycherly." 

" He's my guardian, you know.'* 

" No, I didn't know." 

" I dare say he forgets it himself; though, 
no, he can hardly do that, for he signs the 
cheques twice a year for my annuity. I sha'n't 
be of age, you know, till I'm five and twenty, 
and then I succeed to— nothing !" and Charles 
Mordant laughed as cheerfully as " if nothing" 
meant ten thousand a year. " When my second 
horse broke his leg in India, I assure you I 
really don't know what I should have done, if 
it hadn't been for that capital fellow over 
there," and he nodded very kindly towards 
Eoger, who was talking some very soft non- 
sense to Miss Marlyn. " I met two or three 
fellows that knew him in India — by Jove, how 
they did speak of him ! I never heard a fellow 
so praised ; they all loved him. There was a 
poor fellow with a young wife who got into a 
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scrape — ^put his name on bills or something for 
a fellow, and was let in for five hundred 
pounds, and would have had to sell out if 
Roger there had not pulled him through — ^he's 
an awfully nice fellow, though he's such a guy. 
I wish Sir Eoke was half as nice, but they say 
he's an awful old scamp." 

"Sir Eoke Wycherly ! 

" Oh yes ; there are all sorts of stories about 
him. They say he killed an opera dancer in 
one of his tempers at Paris." 

" Oh, come ! you don't believe that ?" 

"Well, no, I don't, perhaps. But anyhow, 
it shows what a devil a fellow must be when 
things of that kind are seriously whispered 
about him. Do look at Roger — he's awfully 
gone about that girl — ^very pretty she is — Miss 
Marlyn — isn't that her name ?" 

" Yes ; Agnes Marlyn. I think her perfectly 
lovely, and she is such a sweet girl — charm- 
ing ! " said Rachel. 

" So Roger seems to think.' What a muff 
he is ! The best fellow in the world ; but he 
is a muff, and I think I should not like him 
half so well, by Jove, if he wasntsi muff," said 
Charlie, who was watching with an amused 
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interest the progress of his wooing, in which 
he smirked and blushed like a schoolboy. 

*' She looks attentive, doesn't she ? and she 
makes play with her eyes. Very fine eyes she 
has got, by Jove ! He's making an impres- 
sion ; I swear to you he is." 

*'I'm glad you think so," she laughed. 
"He couldn't do better, and if Agnes is to 
marry, I should be so glad she was settled so 
near us." 

''Look at him — do look at him ! He's so 
bashful and enamoured ! it is quite delightful !" 
said Mordant. " What fun that girl's having ! 
she's greening poor Eoger so awfully — I mean, 
making such a fool of him." 

" Oh, do you think so ?" dissented Rachel. 

" Think ! To be sure she is." 

" You don't know her ; that's the reason 
you say so." 

Charlie laughed. 

So that evening his romance was prospering 
with honest Eoger. The purpureum lumen of 
his youth glowed round about him in a Tyrian 
halo. The seven ages of man to him were a 
myth. He had stopped short at the third, 
where youth indites verses and sighs like a 
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furnace. No man was ever more unconscious 
of his years. Like the good monk in the old 
legend, who followed the song of the celestial 
bird, from bush to brake, from hiljock to 
running stream, over bosky uplands and 
through rocky glens — led on by its warblings 
from hour to hour, till the day was spent and 
sunset came, and, returning to the convent 
door, found that fifty years had flown, and his 
life was over — so our friend, beguiled by the 
music of a wonderfully happy and loving soul, 
w^ent unsuspecting and sweetly cheated on and 
on, and the flight of his years seemed to him 
but as an hour. And old age, when it over- 
takes him, will lead him by a flowery path to 
the grave, still incredulous. 

And, now the hour of leave-taking had 
come, gay and kindly voices, and kisses often 
exchanged in the hall with Miss Barbara, and 
a lawful consignment of the young wayfarers 
to the time-honoured escort of honest Eoger 
Temple, and of his subaltern, Charlie Mordant, 
succeeded one another, and away went that 
pleasant party on their moonlighted way to 
Eaby. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A MEETING AT WYNDERPEL. 

Three stories high in the roofless walls of Wyn- 
derfel is the stone-shafted window from which 
hangs, like a beckoning arm, a long tendril 
of ivy. Over that window-stone a poor Lady 
Mildred ever so many years ago, threw herself, 
or was thrown — dreadful, whichever way. It 
is still pointed out, and called the Lady's 
Window. You can see the quiet stars through 
the stone-framing in which, once, like a ghost, 
she stood for a while, and vanished with a 
shriek. It is something of a Cumnor Hall 
story. 

Mark Shadwell, the philosopher, was enter- 
ing into the spirit of his bivouac on the lime- 
stone block, under the walls of Wynderfel. 
He swallowed the thimbleful of brandy that 
was left in the flask, and lighted a third cigar ; 
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and admired the thin film of silver that the 
moon was throwing over the singular land- 
scape. 

The philosopher was looking up at the 
Lady's Window, thinking idly of poor Lady 
Mildred. '' A devilish fine girl, I dare say !" 
And conjecturing what her style might have 
been — dark or blonde, with blue eyes or brown 
— and thinking what he would have done had 
he been the cavalier who used to bribe the 
porter, and enter the courtyard by night ; and 
he lowered his eyes to the empty arch in 
which that ill-starred lover had stood so long 
ago, and he saw the figure of a horsemau 
standing in it motionless and black against 
the moonlight. 

Up rose Mark Shadwell, grasping the barrel 
of his gun hard in his hand, and called 
" Hallo !" rather fiercely. 

" Ha !" cried the horseman ; and there 
ensued a little silence. 

" I say, who are you .^" challenged the stoic. 

" Ho !— Ah !— dear ! Mr. ShadweU ? So it 
is !" exclaimed the voice of Carmel Sherlock. 

" And what the devil brings you here ?" 
answered his patron. 
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" Eetuming from the mills, sir. All right 
— everything," answered Carmel, in his odd, 
gentle way. 

" Why, this isn't your way — unless you 
mean to ride over the stile — is it?" replied 
Shadwell, tartly. 

"Near — only near — not quite, sir; but I 
longed to see Wynderfel. I could not refrain. 
I hope it is no harm. I longed to see Wyn- 
derfel once more," replied Carmel Sherlock. 

"Well, I suppose you've seen all you're 
likely to see, by this time — and there's no 
good in sitting there stock still, like a carica- 
ture of the sentry at the Horseguards," said 
Mark, who resented being startled. 

" Under the arch-way — yes, sir. But this, 
sir, this — these are places of power — where a 
spell is left — or a spirit is held in prison — the 
stone hand with the key in it, over the gate of 
the Alhambra — this arch, sir — you know the 
inscription on the stone of this door-way — 
that was carved by a spirit in torment — a 
patient hand — the perseverance of passionate 
misery, looking bax^kward on eternal remorse, 
and forward on eternal despair. It has the 
thought that came with Mildred here, and 
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returns with the gaze-lady, and is mixed with 
my fate, sir, and yours — and has blighted 
your house — and I feel the presence of the 
spirit while I read it, and loiter under this arch.'' 

If Mark had not been smoking, he would 
probably have stopped Carmel very early in 
this meditation. 

On a broad stone by this door- way, cut deep 
and rudely, like an inscription on an ancient 
prison wall, anyone may read these odd 
quotations : — 

Eonge fae ab (^ btain ttiam. 
0t iresS altent£f ]^onorem tnum, et annosS tuosS ctutKdi. 
H^ttiti t)ui^tiicmtimit in mortem, ^ aK tnferoie; scti^ni 
tlliu£l penetrant* 

The meaning of which Latin words we find 
thus expressed in our bibles : — 

" Remove thy way far from her." 

" Lest thou give thine honour unto others, and thy 
years unto the cruel." 

" Her feet go down to death ; her steps take hold on 
hell." 

"Should you like to ride home? You'll 
find the horse quite fresh, sir. Will you 
take him ?'' said Carmel. 
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" No, thanks ; you'd better get home your- 
self. You're always turning up in out-of- 
the-way places. By Jove ! in the days of 
Wynderfel they'd have taken you for a warlock, 
and burnt you some fine morning. You never 
do anything like anyone else. What the 
devil's the good of being so queer ?" 

" Queer ! am I, sir ? Well, I dare say ; but 
I only wanted to look at the old house. I've 
been dreaming such odd dreams about the 
Lady's Window, and all sorts of faces, so con- 
fused. I wished to look at the place again to 
try and understand them, and what it all may 
mean." 

" Well, if I were you, I'd come down in the 
daylight, or get my bed down here, and sleep, 
if you like it better. Capital place for dream- 
ing dreams and seeing visions ; but just for 
to-night, I'd get home and have some supper." 

Carmel Sherlock had dismounted as Shad- 
well spoke these jeering words, and led his 
horse across the intervening space. 

" I know Sir Eoke Wycherly's face, sir. I 
saw him once when I was at Sidney, at Cam- 
bridge. I wish I did not dream at all, or 
could remember my dreams clearly. His face 
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is always there, and there was something last 
night I saw about the Lady's Window np 
there," he pointed with his finger at it; 
" something, but I can't recollect it — I can't. 
Only he was there, and you, sir — ^you were^ my 
God ! climbing with a body like a black 
monkey's, and your own face." 

" Ah ! thank you," said Mark Shadwell, 
with a nod. 

" I hate them. It was quite clear the whole 
thing as I dreamed it; but it all went to 
pieces as I awoke. I'd give an eye or a hand, 
sir, almost, I could gather it up again, for I 
know it's true, whatever it was, and I under- 
stood it — ^true and dreadful, sir. My face and 
forehead and hair were wet, and I cold as 
death when I wakened. It's worth knowing, 
if I could but recover it !" 

His fingers were laid on Mark Shadwell's 
arm as he whispered this, and his pale coun- 
tenance and large eyes gazed into his face 
with a near and frightened scrutiny, as if 
imploring a hint or a conjecture. 

" What the devil are you afraid of?" asked 
Shadwell, with a laugh that sounded oddly in 
his own ears. "Dreams, indeed! Pretty 
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stuff! By Jove, I often wonder you don't 
set up for a fortune teller, or a prophet, or a 
new Evangelist. Pity to put your candle 
under a bushel when you might make such a 
good thing of it." 

" I thought, perhaps, I might recover it if 
I looked at this place; but no, no, I can't 
find the clue ; these voices in the air, sir, if 
you don't write down what they say while it's 
in your ear, you lose it. You may as well 
follow the wind or try to paint the clouds of 
last year, or seek for a smile of Cleopatra ; it's 
all gone. But oh, sir, I wish he wasn't 
coming !" 

" Yes, Wycherly, it's very alarming, isn't 
it?" acquiesced ShadweU, with one of his 
ironies, as he watched the smoke which he had 
just blown from his lips dispersing. 

" Sir Eoke Wycherly, baronet," resumed 
Sherlock. " Yes, it's bad — it is bad ; there's 
something bad about it, sir, his coming here. 
I fear him — I misdoubt him, I do — ^I fear 
him," murmured Carmel Sherlock, looking up 
at Lady Mildred's window, and through it at a 
lonely planet shining clear in the sky ; " I 
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can't win it back, any way ; it won't come : 
it's enough to make a man mad." 

" Quite enough. I don't wonder you're so 
much afraid of Wycherley ; he is such a for- 
midable fellow, with his asthma, and his 
dyspepsia, and his drops, and his caudle — 
enough to frighten a giant, by Jove !" observed 
Mr. Shad well, getting up. " You may as well 
get home, and I'll talk to you by and by." 

" The horse ?" said Carmel, again oflFering 
the bridle to his patron. 

"No, I'U walk, I tell you— I'd rather," 
he said; and Carmel Sherlock, throwing 
first a dreamy look around him, and then 
looking down in thought upon the ground, 
led the horse away through the archway, and 
Shadwell soon heard the clink of his hoofs as 
he trotted briskly along the little by-road 
below the old walls of Wynderfel toward Raby 
Hall. 

" That fellow will be stark mad some of 
these days ; by Jove ! he is mad ! He'll be 
up in a madhouse so sure as I stand here. I 
wonder how long the poor devil will last before 
he breaks out!" muttered Shadwell, in that 
vein of soliloquy which was customary with 
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him whenever he had just closed an interview 
with his eccentric assistant ; and having settled 
this point with himself, as he did at least once 
every day, he watched the flight of a bat for a 
while, and had even a thought of shooting it, 
only he did not wish the trouble of loading. 
Then he reflected what a cross-grained world 
it was, and how he had been twice interrupted 
in that most imlikely spot, which three persons 
seldom passed in a week, and then he began 
to think of Koke Wycherly. 

"It's an odd thing, devilish odd — that 
fellow's always maundering about here, and 
dreaming and fancying some mischief is brew- 
ing ; and I can't get the same thing, by Jove ! 
out of my head either. And hang me if I can 
think of any mischief he can do me. What 
can he do to injure me ? If he were thinking 
of a lawsuit, it could do him no earthly good 
coming down here. Inquiries — evidence — 
stuff! He's no such ass as to think he could 
do it. That's the work of some fellow bred to 
attorney business. Devil a thing can he do 
to hurt me by coming down here ; and yet, 
ever since I opened his note, it seems to me 
that I've been as mad, by Jove ! as Carmel 
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Sherlock, almost. I feel there's some d-: — d 
mischief ffatherinff, and I can neither shape 
nor p«,veft if 

With his gun over his shoulder, Mark 
Shadwell mounted the stile, intending to 
pursue the lonely walk to Kaby . But at the 
summit of it he paused, looking over his 
shoulder, for he heard voices approaching from 
the other side of the smooth sward in front of 
Wynderfel. 

Female voices sounded pleasantly in the 
dewy night air, and there were men's voices 
also. He guessed whose* they "were. 

" Kachel, is that you ?" he called. There 
was no answer. The talkers were absorbed in 
each other and themselves, and the merry 
voices and laughter still approached. 

" Miss Agnes is there also," he commented, 
in an undertone. " Pretty Miss Marlyn ! 
what are you saying, I wonder ? That's young 
Mordant, of course ; yes, seeing them home. 
I wonder they didn't drive. Well, I'm not 
sorry ; it will help to prevent me from think- 
ing as I go.-' 

So down he came from the stile, calling 
" Rachel" again as he went ; and soon, with 
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an answer, the party of four came round the 
distant corner of the old building, and Mark 
Shadwell greeted them and joined in the walk 
homeward. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

A MOONLIT WALK — ANOTHER STEP. 

There was a momentary chill and shadow as 
Mark Shadwell joined the party. The garru- 
lous merriment subsided, and a short silence 
came, during which nothing was heard but 
the tread of their feet on the pathway. 

Mark Shadwell inquired for Miss Temple — 
asked Charlie Mordant when he had come, 
and how long he was to stay — asked honest 
Roger how the cob he had bought at Raby 
did his work. 

And with these questions and answers, the 
conversation flagged again, and the party 
walked on in silence. 

" Five abreast is a little too much for this 
path, isn't it ?" said Shadwell. " You shall 
lead. Go on. Temple; you and Mordant 
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take care of my daughter, and I'll take charge 
of Miss Marlvn." 

And, in compliance with this order, his 
daughter and honest Koger, with a longing, 
lingering look and a great sigh, and young 
Mordant, walked on, while he and Miss 
Marlyn fell a little behind. 

Mark Shadwell strode on beside Miss Mar- 
lyn. He did not speak ; a topic somehow did 
not turn up at once. He saw from the comers 
of his eyes her elegant figure moving beside 
him, with a little space between ; he saw her 
features, too, clearly enough in the moonlight, 
and that she was looking straight before her, 
rather downward as she walked, and very 
gravely. 

" Eather a damper, I'm afraid, my appear- 
ance just now ? You were talking very mer- 
rily, I think, as you came round the comer of 
the old house there," said Mark Shadwell, after 
a little silence. 

" Yes — that is, I believe we were," said Miss 
Marlyn. 

" And what was all the fun about ?" he in- 
quired. 

"I really forget, sir " she hesitated. 
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" Now, you're not to be siring me, do you 
mind," he urged, in a low key. " I told you 
before, that your poor father and I were very, 
very dear friends. If you want to vex me, of 
course I can't help it ; but unless you do, you 
really mustn't treat me so very formally. I 
sometimes think, Miss Marlyn, that you are 
a very haughty young lady." 

Haughty ! — really ?" replied she. 
Yes, haughty," he repeated. 
We never know ourselves, I believe ; but 
that does surprise me, Mr. Shadwell," she said, 
looking downward on the path before her ; and 
Shadwell fancied he could, with his side glance, 
detect a trace of an enigmatic smile. 

" They smile to themselves, when they think 
we're not looking ; what are they dreaming of, 
I wonder, when they do it ? It's very becom- 
ing," he thought. 

" I tell you what, now — you know you're 
my secretary, and we are on confidential terms, 
and you must listen to me — and I do say, you 
are as haughty a little queen as ever swayed 
the sceptre of empire." 

" You don't think so, sir ?" said Miss Agnes 
Marlyn, very gravely. 
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" There ! sir again ! Well, no matter ; I 
say I do. I'm quite serious. I'm a reader of 
faces and of character, and understand the 
psychology of gesture and motion also, and I 
say that pride is your strength, and — weak- 
ness." 

Miss Marlyn threw upon him in the moon- 
light another earnest look of inquiry, which was 
he thought, wonderfully handsome. He looked 
at her a little more directly and smiled ; where- 
upon her brief gaze was averted again, her dark 
clouded eyes were lowered to the path before 
them, and he could see her long eyelashes ; 
and he looked a little while in silence, and then 
he said : 

" The reason — one reason — why I say you 
are so haughty, is this : that you keep me so 
at arm's length. All very well, of course, if I 
were a young jackanape ; but I'm not — I'm 
an old fellow." 

There was no remark. 

"Old enough, at all events, to have that 
daughter," and he nodded toward Kachel. 
" And, besides, even if I had never known or 
cared for your poor father — who, I've told you 
very often, was my most intimate and dear 
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friend — I am, and I feel it, and I wish to 
Heaven you could understand it too — I am, in 
virtue of your position under my roof, your 
guardian. I'm not jesting ; I'm perfectly 
serious. I consider you as my ward; and 
you'll see, should you ever need it, there's 
no trouble I should shrink from, no exertion 
I'm not ready to make in your behalf. I know 
it's easy to say all this, and not very likely, 
you'll think, perhaps, that my services will 
ever be needed ; but, by Jove ! I mean what I 
say, and I wish they were, that I might prove it." 

" You are too good, Mr. Shadwell," said she : 
and the low and very sweet notes in which 
these words were spoken, he fancied, touched 
him. 

" Yes, you'll see it ; I regard you as a second 
daughter — I do, I assure you." 

Miss Marlyn made no answer. 

"And, in some respects, you could fill a 
place in my confidence, which a daughter 
cannot," he said, in a very earnest, but a 
lower key. 

Miss Marlyn looked at him for the first time 
quite direct, with a wondering and almost 
startled glance. 
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" I do not understand, sir," slie said. 

" No, of course — how should you ?" said he. 
" But there are lots of things I can't talk to 
Rachel about, even if she had sense to make it 
worth the trouble, on account of her mother. 
Why, you look as if I was going to talk treason 
and blasphemy, whereas I was really only going 
to speak very sober good sense." 

And saying this, Mr. Shadwell laughed a 
little, and paused for a reply : but Miss Agnes 
offered no remark, and looked down as before. 

" What I mean is this — you see I'm talking 
quite frankly to you ; as frankly, in fact, as I 
expect you always speak to me — I say, what I 
mean is just this : there are subjects on which 
I can't talk to Eachel, just because they in- 
volve a discussion of her mother's prejudices 
and unreasonableness — and she has more than 
one woman's share of both, / can tell you — 
you'll understand better the sort of thing I 
mean by and by. You see, I mean to be out- 
spoken, and hide nothing from my secretary ; 
other fellows would mince the matter, and take 
a roundabout way of conveying their meaning ; 
but with you, I go straight to the point. She's 
delicate, she's peevish, she's exacting." 
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"She's very kind to me, sir," said Miss 
Marlyn, sadly. 

" Of course she's kind — of course she is ; 
I'd like to see any one in my house treat you 
otherwise than kindly. But I mean, and you'll 
find it, she's no more good in the house than a 
picture, and she's a sort of worry beside ; and 
she can't, she never could, enter into my feel- 
ings. I was an ambitious fellow — I had plans 
for life — I wasn't duller than other fellows who 
have got to the top of the wheel since — but 
she was aU against it ; such a drag, a dead 
weight, I never could move — all for a quiet 
life, and, by Jove ! she has got it — ^ha, ha ! 
If it hadn't been for her, I'd have been mem- 
ber for Halford twelve years ago ; but she was 
in the way — a woman can knock those things 
on the head, you know. Now Miss Agnes 
Marlyn, if you marry a fellow with any * go ' 
in him,' and any brains, while you live, don't 
tether him down by the leg to a post at the 
back of a rabbit warren, as you see me here." 

This was a theme on which Mark Shad well 
was more eloquent than exact. Perhaps his 
poor wife, in her ill-requited idolatry, had 
pleaded against his early maunderings about 
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public life. But she had not had much of her 
own way in other matters ; and I suspect that 
Mark's earnestness, or, at least, his oppor- 
tunities, had not been quite so inviting or so 
strenuous as he chose to believe. 

" I don't think, however. Miss Marlyn, that 
you are the kind of person who would want 
sympathy with a daring ambition." 

For one moment Miss Marlyn glanced upon 
him a kindling look— something wild, fiery, 
admiring. It L like the la.t face seen in a 
dream as a man awakens, gone quite in a 
moment ; for the young lady's look was again 
downcast, almost sad; but that wild, glad, 
momentary look haunted him— it was in- 
spiring. 

" She's wonderful !" he thought. "By Jove! 
a glance like the pythoness ! She's a fine crea- 
ture ! There's no woman worth a fig that has 
not a vein of the tigress in her." 

He walked beside her, quite silent again for 
a little way, and thought how handsome she 
looked. That look of strange admiration 
seemed burning in the darkening sky, on the 
grass, on the dark background of distant foliage 
— wherever he gazed. 
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"I say no one can get on alone — it is not 
meant ; one's own applause won't cany you 
through — one must have sympathy. I might 
have been differently placed in the world now, 
if I had secured it," said Mark Shadwell, aloud ; 
" and I can't tell you how much obliged I am 
for — well — for your consenting so good- 
humouredly to be bored with my confidences. 
You understand now what I mean ? I wish I 
could requite your kindness any way. You 
can hardly estimate the extent of it, because 
you have never known what it is to be in a 
solitude like this, without a human being to 
talk to upon the very subjects that most interest 
you — and I'm a fellow that can't talk to reeds 
and purling streams — and you have no idea 
how a secret preys on one, like that animal, 
by Jove ! the Spartan fellow hid under his 
robe, and that devoured his flesh while he con- 
cealed it." 

Mark Shadwell talked as if he was immensely 
grateful. He felt, on the contrary, that he was 
conferring an immeasurable obligation. He 
was thinking how flattered the young lady 
must be by this graceful condescension of his 
confidence. He wished to please her. The 
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philosopher may have suspected some little 
sentiment mingling in his goodwill; and if 
there was, why should he not amuse himself a 
little ? Heaven knew he meant no harm ! he 
knew himself too, he hoped. Had he not out- 
lived his follies ? Of course it is pleasant to 
look at a beautiful girl, as you look at a flower 
or a picture. His statuesque admiration was 
very free from danger ; he was not like the 
poor little woman who fell in love with the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

They were now approaching the timber that 
groups high and dark about Baby Hall. 

« And so," said he, " it is a bargain. In aU 
your plans, and in all your troubles, 'whenever 
they come — and may Heaven avert them for 
many a day ! — I'm to be your adviser and 
helper, to the extent of my poor power, do you 
see ? and you, in return, are to listen to all my 
wretched secrets, and give me your advice — 
instinct is better than experience, it is always 
true — and we are to be true friends — real 
friends ; and I shall keep no secrets from my 
secretary, and she's to make me her father- 
confessor : so that's agreed T' 
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And with these words, drawing nearer to 
her side, he took her hand and pressed it. 

"It is agreed, isn't it?" he repeated in a 
lower key and more earnestly. 

She laughed a little, and said " Yes ;" and 
he thought she blushed as she laughed. Yes, 
she did blush : he was sure she blushed a little; 
and she did not draw away her hand, as Becky 
Sharp or Miss Jenny Bell might have done. 
" There were none of their false pruderies — no 
leaven of the shark in Miss Marlyn. She was 
genuine ;" he thought. 

That little blush was like the sparkle and 
flush of champagne in his veins and in his 
brain, as he went to his study that night. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A LETTER CONCERNING MISS MARLYN. 

Mark Shadwell knew that Sir Eoke Wycherly 
had a sly taste for satire, and he had no fancy 
to figure more amusingly than he could help 
in the pleasant stories he was sure to tell of 
his visit to Eaby. With therefore as much 
activity as a proud man might, and with some 
grumbling and some sneering, he pushed on 
preparations for the reception of this kinsman, 
whom, as we know, he neither loved in his 
heart nor spared in his talk. 

The evening after his moonlit walk, a letter 
reached him from Sir Eoke. It terminated 
suspense as to the reality of his intentions, by 
fixing a day for his arrival. 

He had begun to think that something had 
happened to change Sir Eoke's plans. He 
had been better pleased than his pride would 
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allow him to confess to any one, that there was 
a chance of escaping this visit altogether ; and 
had the letter been one to tell him that on a 
certain day an execution would be in his 
house, it could hardly have left, for some 
minutes after its perusal, a more disagreeable 
impression. 

" That mad fellow, Carmel, has made me as 
nervous as a sick old woman, with his croak- 
ing. This comes of living in a solitude, with 
no one but rabbits and women and madmen to 
talk to. What the devil can it signify whe- 
ther Roke Wycherly comes, or no ? He's not 
a ghost, or an evil spirit, or even a conjurer ; 
a. commonplace fellow, with nothing in him 
but money and selfishness. Well, he says 
he'll come — ^and so he will, and he'll go — and 
there's an end." 

And thus framing his mental protest against 
the auguries of Carmel Sherlock, he rose from 
his chair, and thrust Sir Roke's letter into his 
pocket, with contempt in his countenance, and 
an odd misgiving at his heart. 

There was among the letters on this occa- 
sion a French one, addressed, in a little round 
hand, and with very florid capitals, to "Ma- 
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dame Shadwell," which Mark took the liberty, 
without hesitation, of opening. 

It was from the principal of the French 
school, and concerned Miss Marlyn.. 

" My secretary, by Jove ! Let us see.*' 

And thus saying, with an altered counte- 
nance, he read this official communication. 

He now recollected that his wife's applica- 
tion to the mistress of the boarding-school, for 
information respecting the young lady's quali- 
fications, had been only provisionally answered 
by a sort of deputy, who had spoken in the 
highest terms of her. Mark scanned this sup- 
plemental letter with a keen curiosity. 

The principal of the establishment had been 
absent for some time, it seemed, in conse- 
quence of ill-health, at Vichy. She apologised 
for the long delay, and proceeded to answer 
Madame Shad well's inquiries one by one. 

It struck him that this letter was much 
colder, and more guarded, than that which had 
come from Madame de la Perriere's represent- 
ative. With respect to intelligence and ac- 
complishments, indeed, it spoke of her much in 
the same strain; but with regard to those 
moral qualities about which inquiry had been 
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made, there was a kind of reserve that rather 
piqued than alarmed his curiosity. Madame 
de la Perriere had nothing to censure in the 
morals of Mademoiselle Agnes Marlyn, and, 
though she was still a very young person, she 
trusted that in her new situation she would 
be steady, and approve herself worthy of con- 
fidence. 

As to whether Mademoiselle Agnes Marlyn 
was likely to grow weary of her present posi- 
tion in consequence of its solitude, she did not 
feel herself competent to pronounce. But for 
a person so young as mademoiselle, she thought 
a secluded place much more desirable than one 
of a different stamp, and would certainly ad- 
vise no visiting or other relaxation of the rules 
of her residence in Madame Shadwell's house. 
And she thought that madame would find that 
the accustomed quietude of her daily life would 
conduce to the young lady's efficiency in her 
situation. 

He read these passages several times over. 
He could detect, nothing positive in them. 
Their tone, however, persuaded him that Miss 
Agnes had required a stiff rein while under 
Madame de la Perriere's authority. 
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" But then she says she has nothing to cen- 
sure. The pretty rogue has been just wild 
enough to cause uneasiness, and there she was 
pulled up. I'll go into the schoolroom and 
talk to her a bit." 

So resolved Mr. Shadwell, and, entering that 
room, found Miss Marlyn alone at her desk. 

The young lady rose as he entered, and laid 
down her pen. 

" Dear me ! what a reverential courtesy !" 
said he, laughing. " What has become of 
Eachel ?" 

" Mrs. Shadwell sent for her. Shall I call 
her ?" said the young lady, with another little 
reverence, and moving towards the door. 

" On no account," he replied. " I don't re- 
quire to look at that great girl to be reminded 
how old I am, and I am not so often favoured 
with a tete-a-tetey that I should wish to cut it 
short in a moment. Sir Eoke Wycherly's 
coming. We are quite sure of him at last. 
He'll be here on Monday. That's my first bit 
of news ; and the next is, I fear you were 
rather a wild little woman at school, for I've 
got a letter in my pocket that tells all sorts of 
fibs. It comes from Madame de la Perriere. 
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I'll only tell you it's by no means so good as 
the note we had, eight weeks ago, from Made- 
moiselle de Chatelet. I'm telling you the 
truth, upon my honour ; and I'll leave you till 
to-morrow to guess what's in it." 

As he spoke mademoiselle blushed, and for 
a few seconds her colour grew more and more 
intense, and then suddenly it waned. She 
became so pale that Mr. Shadwell half re- 
pented his jocular experiment. He could not 
tell whether she was nervous only, or angry, 
or very much frightened. 

"Come, you pretty little scapegrace, you 
must tell me honestly the entire history of 
your school adventures. Mind; I am your 
confessor — tell the whole truth, and upon my 
honour I'll give you absolution." 

She dropped her eyes, and looked much 
more like herself 

" I may have enemies, sir — it is possible ; 
but my conduct has been always irreproach- 
able. If there be malice, I defy its [worst. 
Madame de la Perriere can testify of my con- 
duct if she will. It is terrible to have to assert 
of one's self those things which are taken for 
granted of all ladies. I am a child of calamity 
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situation here, and go elsewhere. May I say 
so to Mrs. ShadweU ?" ' 

" Why, what on earth can you mean ? Gro 
away ? By Jove ! wouldn't that measure be 
rather sharp and short ?'' said Mr. Shadwell, 
rather aghast. 

" I am sure you did not mean to insult me, 
Mr. Shadwell, but it seems to me that your 
confidence in me has been shaken by that 
letter of Madame de la Perriere," said Miss 
Marlyn. " I know well what pain it will cost 
me to leave Eaby ; but suffering is not new 
to me." 

The young lady spoke with a decision that 
alarmed Mark Shadwell. 

" You'd hardly use me so ill as that," re- 
monstrated he. " If I conveyed anything like 
what you say, I'm very sorry, and do believe 
me, I never intended it. You must try me 
a little longer. It was very thoughtless of 
me to mention the letter. I remember when 
I used to care about what people said ; I 
don't now. I've felt nervous myself when I 
thought stories were told of me — I mean lies, 
of course." 

"Every one has enemies — ^very few have 
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fiiends," said the young lady. " I lost my 
mother very young ; when I lost my father, I 
was fourteen years old." Miss Agnes Marlyn 
was speaking as it were in a melancholy dream, 
and you would not have supposed that she 
was conscious of another person's presence. 
" Madame de la Perriere found herself in 
charge of an unfriended orphan. I have 
laboured to requite her kindness. I have 
much more than repaid her. It is not her 
fault — she cannot help it — ^that she can attach 
herself to none but people of rank or fortune. 
I have neither; of course she speaks coldly 
of me." 

" But I told you, that letter is our little 
secret, yours and mine — not a soul else shall 
ever hear of it ; and I give you my honour I 
never for a moment attached the slightest im- 
portance to it. And I beg your pardon for 
having named it to you." 

Miss Marlyn looked at him for a moment 
with eyes very grateful and humble, and 
said: 

" You are too good to me, Mr, Shadwell." 

"Don't say that now; make trial of me 
first, and then pronounce whether I wish to 
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serve you," he answered in a low tone, and ac- 
companied his words with that fierce and 
handsome smile which showed his small white 
teeth. Then he left the room, and Miss 
Marlyn looked for a moment sternly on the 
oak door through which he had passed, listen- 
ing, and quickly shut and locked up the desk 
at which she had been writing. 

Then standing with her finger to her lip, 
she listened for a while, and, having thought a 
little, she hurriedly reopened her desk and tore 
up the letter she had only an hour ago elabor- 
ately written, and with a match set fire to the 
fragments on the hob, and saw the last spark 
out. 

Notwithstanding the confidence she always 
professed in her Eaby friends, this young 
lady's ways, I think, were cautious and secret. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FIDDLE AND THUNDER. 



A THUNDERSTORM that evening came down 
over the distant forest of Hazelden, and the 
glen of Feltram, over the old manor and wood- 
lands of Wynderfel, and down the wild slopes 
and brakes of the neglected park of Baby. It 
was to the music of the distant thunder that 
Miss Marlyn, standing at the window of the 
schoolroom, read a very short note which had 
come with the other letters in the Eaby post- 
bag from the village. 

Whatever indecision she may have experi- 
enced about her other correspondence, there 
was none about this. She glanced at the 
little clock over the mantle-piece; she had 
only time to trace a few hurried lines in reply, 
which accomplished. Miss Agnes, with a light 
and swift tread, and carrying her little desk 
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which never left her bedroom but in her own 
company, put on her humble little dark grey 
cloak and black hat, and glided along the 
gallery without meeting anyone, and down 
the great staircase. She was just entering the 
vestibule when a side door opened, and she 
was encountered by the last person in the 
world whom she would have liked to meet. 

" Going out !" exclaimed Mr. Shadwell, 
with a look of such honest astonishment as 
made her feel how necessary an explanation 
was. " Going out ! Have you quite lost your 
little head? What do you think of thai?** 
The question followed a brilliant flash of light- 
ning. " And do you hear that ? " he added, as 
the nearer thunder rolled over their heads. 

" Is it very foolish ?" she said, with a depre- 
catory little laugh. " I delight so in thunder 
and Jightning ; is anything so magnificent?" 

** That's all very fine, but Farmer Dobbs 
down there had two cows killed by lightning 
last year ; besides, don't you see the rain ?" 

He had opened the hall door a little, and 
some heavy drops had already fallen upon the 
steps. 

" The rain ! Oh yes, indeed !" she said. 
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" Eather a damper, I should say," suggested 
he. 

She laughed again. 

" Then I suppose I'm not to go out — abso- 
lutely ?" 

" Certainly not," he replied, lifting his fin- 
ger ; " I'm very angry at your having thought 
of such a folly " — he was speaking in a low 
tone, and with a smile — " but, naughty as you 
are, I can't bear to kill you quite. I won't 
allow you to kill yourself ; I really can't make 
up my mind to lose my secretary so soon. 
You must only look from a window, high and 
dry," he insisted. 

"With the fate of Farmer Dobbs's cow 
before my eyes," she laughed. " Oh, how 
grand !" 

She paused, as indeed he did, while this new 
peal ran over their heads, and rattled and re- 
bounded among the distant hills. "How 
awful and glorious !" she murmured, when it 
was over. " Can we wonder at its being taken 
for the voice of God ?" 

" And the moon for a green cheese, and the 
Pope for an oracle, and an electric crack for a 
verse in the Bible. I never wonder at any- 
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thing. None of your heroics with me, little 
rogue ;" and, with a laugh he drew back into 
his room, and closed the door. 

On the stair Miss Marlyn paused, with a 
changed countenance. She was terribly in 
earnest about the short letter which was to 
travel by that night's post. It must go. She 
would have walked twenty miles through the 
thunderstorm to post it. . She could have 
walked down now, and passed on her way 
through the other door to the town; but, 
coming or going, she was sure to be observed. 
She must lay her account, with Mr. Shadwell's 
hearing of it. What would he think ? She 
could have easily confessed her folly, and 
pleaded her girlish Quixotism, had it not been 
for the unlucky rencontre at the hall door. He 
was shrewd and suspicious, she intuitively felt, 
where feminine motive was concerned. Hence- 
forward, were she now to go, he would watch 
her with an eye of scrutiny aud doubt. That 
would never do. 

She looked at her little silver watch — a 
present from a prodigal English bagman, an 
adorer. It was still reliable, having hardly 
entered on its second year. Time pressed. 
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She dared not ask a servant. The antipathy 
of that race to the governess order was against 
it, and she had made no confidences among 
them yet. The old panelled oak clock, with 
hour-glasses and scythes, and bald Father 
Time, with his forelock, and the hours carved 
in bold relief, was ticking stolidly above her 
at the stair-head. Four minutes faster than 
her new silver watch was this grim old moni- 
tor. It was distracting. 

Suddenly she remembered Carmel Sherlock. 

During the months she had been living 
here, she had hardly spoken fifty words to that 
queer shy person ; and yet she trusted him 
thoroughly, though, metaphysically, she treated 
him as an enigma not worth studying. 

In another minute she was at his chamber 
door and knocked. There was a quavering 
and wailing of the precious Straduarius going 
on within, an odd accompaniment to the 
thunder without, which prevented her first and 
second summons from being heard. At the 
third, the fiddle suddenly was mute, and Car- 
mel Sherlock, with the instrument under his 
arm, stood pale and amazed in the half- 
open doorway, and gazed in the face of the 
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handsome girl from under his lank black 
locks. 

Without ceremony. Miss Agnes Marlyn 
entered, and shut the door. 

" Can you get away down to the town, and 
nobody see you?" demanded the young lady, 
hurriedly. 

" Ay, to the town ? Pray sit down, Miss 
Marlyn ; this is a great honour," repUed Car- 
mel Sherlock. 

" Thanks, no ; I'll stand, please. I Ve come 
to ask a great favour ; and, if done at all, it 
must be done quickly. It's just what I said, 
that you'll go down to the town for me this 
minute ; can you, Mr. Sherlock ?" 

"Surely — ^yes — who's ill? — who?" said he, 
anxiously. 

" No one ; it's to oblige me — a ^reat obliga- 
tion, Mr. Sherlock ; you must promise to men- 
tion it to no one." 

" Ay ? how ? What am I to promise ?" 
. "Secresy," she answered, "only that. It's 
the merest trifle — next to nothing— only to go 
down to the village. I would do it myself — 
I was going — but there's a difficulty." 

"Afraid of that?" r.aid Sherlock, pointing 
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up with an odd smile, as the blue glare of the 
lightning, followed by the reverberations of 
the thunder, startled Iier again. 

" Not afraid of that ; I was going, but was 
prevented by an accident. I feel, Mr. Sher- 
lock, that I can trust you. Will you accept 
my confidence, and do me that great service at 
a very trifling cost — the walk to the village ? 
I'm sorry it's raining." 

" I'll go, yes — oh dear, yes ! " 

" And promise, upon your honour, never to 
say what you did, nor that you went at my 
request; do you promise?" As she spoke. 
Miss Marlyn laid her hand upon his arm, and 
looked with a dark entreaty into his eyes. 
The little chamber was obscured by the storm, 
and the successive flashes, as they talked, illu- 
minated the stern features of the girl, and, in 
their livid light, bereft them of their colour. 

" I do — oh yes — certainly — upon my honour. 
I thank you, Miss Marlyn, for your confidence ; 
I do, and it is wise — truth lies at the bottom 
of a well. I'm very deep." 

"You are to put this in the post — ^that's 
all;" and with these words she placed the 
letter in his hand. 
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Setting it down upon the table, " My God ! " 
he exclaimed, staring at it with a horror that 
made her begin to fear he might know more 
than she had suspected. 

" What's the matter, sir ?" said Miss Marlyn, 
a little fiercely, and turning very white, 

" It's very odd — we were playing a fare- 
well ;" he spoke this to his fiddle, looking it 
grimly in the face. " It came very freely — of 
itself, almost. It wasn't for nothing ; it's all 
a system of echoes and reflections ; no power 
ever lost, every force made to exhaust its 
utmost value. You call it omens, I call it 
economy. And. the letter — good God, ma'am !" 

Sa3dng this, he poked the Straduarius to- 
wards it, as if he expected to learn something 
of its spirit through that semi-intelligent me- 
dium. 

"There's the letter — you've promised to 
post it — ^you may, of course, play me false — 
will you ? There's not one minute to lose, if 
you mean to keep your word." 

" Look there, at that clock," said he, nodding 
towards the dial of his Dutch clock; "it's 
right to the twentieth part of a second. I 
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may stay here six minutes longer, and yet be 
in time to post it — but I'll never post it, unless 
you first answer me a question." 

" Then, sir, youVe deceived me, and I 
shall take my letter away," said she, loftily, 
extending her hand towards it. If she 
expected to change his purpose by this 
►appeal, she was mistaken. As a lurking 
spider pounces on a fly, his lean hand seized 
the letter. 

" Your letter's become mine^^ he said, with 
a cunning laugh, which gave place to an ex- 
pression of savage menace, as he added : " By 
Heaven ! it's mine, except on that condition." 

Miss Agnes Marlyn was now pretty well in 
a comer. 

" I'm not going to put a pistol to my head 
for you, miss," he said, wagging that head 
grimly, as he searched her with a suspicious 
glance. 

"What do you mean, sir?" said the lady, 
frightened into something like fury. "How 
little I knew you!" and as she spoke she 
stamped on the floor. 

" What do I mean ?" he repeated. " I mean 
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that Eachel — Miss Eachel Sliadwell — wrote 
that letter ; and, by Heaven ! it's mine." 

" Miss Eachel Shadwell did not write a line 
of it. She does not know of its existence. I 
swear it ! " 

" Who wrote it ?" demanded he. 

"/ — upon my sacred honour, // — ^there. 
I've placed myself in your hands ; you can't, 
in generosity— in common manhood, you can't 
betray me." 

" I won't betray you ! I believe what you 
say — every face is glorified by truth — I saw 
truth in yours as you spoke — I was half mad ; 
no wonder." 

Carmel Sherlock walked once or twice, with 
a kind of shudder, up and down his little 
chamber, and threw open his window and stood 
at it for two or three seconds. 

" If I thought," he said, returning suddenly 
to the table and eyeing her with a new access 
of suspicion, " that she was writing to that 
man to accept him for her husband — ^that is, 
without her father's knowledge and consent — 
I'd take my own course." 

" Young ladies, sir, don't do such things — 
it's simply impossible. You said, sir, you be- 
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lieved my word of honour. It was I wlia 
wrote the letter ; it concents no member of this 
family but myself, and no other knows of its 
existence." 

Carmel drew a deep breath of relief; he 
looked up and then down, and stroked the back 
of his friendly Straduarius, and " Oh dear ! " 
said he gently, with a smile. " Miss Agnes 
Marlyn, you've wrung my heart. Only in a 
dream — only in a dream." 

She looked uneasily at the clock. 

" Two minutes still," said he, reading the 
dial. " I won't fail you. Ill prove it — only 
not yet, for I intend to put myself in your 
power. Ill be to you transparent ; you shall 
have my pure but dreadful secret. I'm sure 
you are good — beauty is the surface of good- 
ness, and nature never lies." 

Tenderly and reverently he replaced his 
beloved fiddle in its berth, and whispered some 
words to it, she fancied, as he did so. 

" And now," said he, as he took his coat 
and hat, " not for this trifling service, and the 
secresy I promise, but for all I will yet do for 
you, and for the sake of humanity, you will 
share with me that lock of hair — I heard you 
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teU her, on Thursday last, you wear it in your 
locket/' 

"Rachel's? yes; here. Take it all; lean 
get more/' 

He took it to the window for a moment. 

" Yes, it is — oh ! it is — in my hand !" He 
gazed on it as it lay in the hollow of his 
palm, with an incredulous rapture. " Lie there 
— lie there — and oh! Miss Marlyn, you'll 
speak to me of her sometimes ? you'll tell me 
about her when we meet ? Now I must go/' 

He was gone as he spoke ; and Miss Marlyn 
found herself alone in this odd little room, and 
bethought her how awkward it would be if 
an^ one — say, worst of all, Mr. Shadwell — 
were to surprise her there. So, listening at 
the door, and hearing no step near, she made 
her escape to her own room by a different route, 
and there,* for the first time, her agitations 
over, with the volatility that belongs to all 
clever people, broke into laughter, peal after 
peal, over the ingenuous confessions of Carmel 
Sherlock, and the conquest of her unconscious 
pupil^who shared with his fiddle the myste- 
rious devotions of Mr. Sherlock. 



CHAPTER XX. 



SIR ROKE AT RABY. 



On the night I am now going to speak about, 
there was a pleasant fire in the old-fashioned 
drawing-room of Jiaby Hall, for a change had 
come, within the last day or two, in the wea- 
ther, and the evenings were cold. 

The long suspense about the baronet's visit 
was ended. Sir Roke Wycherly had arrived 
with his servants at twenty minutes past nine, 
and was now making his toilet. His host 
stood before the fire alone in the drawing- 
room, awaiting his appearance. 

Mark Shad well's temper had not been plea- 
sant all that day. He looked round on the 
faded upholstery of the room with a sulky 
acerbity. He was angry with the furniture, 
angrier with his guest. Few things could 
more have galled his pride than to administer 
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ihe hospitality of Raby to his cousin, Roke 
Wycherly. 

The door opened — Sir Roke entered. It 
ivas more than seven years since they last met. 
He saw a change in his host, who saw probably 
a greater one in him. 

Sir Eoke Wycherly entered smiling. He 
was tall ; he was lean ; he had an easy wig on 
^ — a wonderful deception — ^which, however, 
deceived few people ; his eyes had that peculiar 
haggard character which I have seen in those 
of some profligate men, showing a great deal of 
white. He was a little rouged, and cautiously 
whitened, I think ; and was there not some- 
thing odd — a little line of black, was it — ^under 
his eyelashes? altogether, in that long, and 
when you saw it near, shrivelled face, an 
odious pink and white effeminacy prevailed. 
His dress was quite unexceptionable, with an 
air of quiet fashion. Paradoxically, the man 
of pleasure looked older, and the -man of cares 
and discontent younger, than his years. 

" Very glad to see you, Roke,*' cried Shad- 
well, advancing with his best smile. " Very 
welcome; a great many years, Eoke, since 
youVe been here.'* 
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"A thousand thanks — don't remind me — 
a thousand thanks, dear Mark. I've heard of 
you very often in my wanderings, though we 
don't write letters ; and you, I dare say, have 
heard of me." 

" I never hear of any one ; I never see a 
human face. I take in one newspaper, and 
that's all my society, except the interesting 
inhabitants of this house ; so I confess I have 
not heard; but I see, Roke, which is much 
better, and I'll not allow you to take the airs 
of an invalid." 

Sir Eoke laughed, and bowed a little, and 
shrugged, and shook his head. 

" I've had a shake or two, though, but 
never mind ; and do tell me, how is Amy ?" 

" Wretchedly, always — miserably, poor 
•thing ! other j»oor fellows' wives can give them 
a lift in country quarters like these — play 
tunes, or talk, or make tea, or play a rubber of 
backgammon, now and then — ^how charming, 
j^ou'U say — ^but those are gaieties for other 
houses ; poor Amy is not equal to any such 
exertions." 

" But, really ? Do you mean—*'* began 
Sir Eoke, in a sympathetic key. 
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" I do, indeed ; she's a perfect martyr to ill- 
health ; can't come down this evening to see 
you." 

" How very sad ! and your daughter ?'* 

" Oh, Eachel's as robust as you please ; 
she'll give us our tea just now, I hope ; she 
ought to be here." 

"IVe seen her, and she's sweetly pretty," 
said Sir Eoke. 

" Oh ! met on the stairs," suggested Mark. 

"No; in town, at a very old friend's, old 
Lady Mary Temple's," he replied archly. 

Shadwell looked at him, thinking either he 
or Sir Eoke must be mad. 

Sir Eoke laughed quietly. 

"A carte de visite — a photo — my dear 
Mark ; the prettiest thing I ever saw in my 
life almost ; you know what a whimsical fool I. 
am when I take a fancy. I followed a cameo 
I saw at the Paris exhibition to Florence — 
where they told me the fellow was who bought 
it — I did, upon my honour, and from that to 
Eome, and back again to Paris, where I got it 
at last ; and, by Jove ! if that photograph had 
been taken from the cameo, or both from your 
daughter, my cousin Eachel, they could not 
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have been more like ; and I should be ashamed 
to tell you — the confession's so ungracious — 
how much that carte de visite^ and my restless 
curiosity, have had to do with my visit to 
Eaby/' 

They both laughed. There was a little 
vein of earnest in Boke Wycherly's jesting ; 
there was also, as Shadwell knew, a whim- 
sicality in his fancies, and a pertinacity in 
their [pursuit, of which he could himself have 
cited instances as eccentric as that of the 
cameo. 

" I've reason to be obliged to her, however, 
though you mayn't, for having led you to this 
stupid old place, where there's next to no 
shooting but rabbits, and almost no fishing at 
all, and, in fact, nothing but air and landscape 
to offer." 

" So much the better ; I never was much of 
a shot, and I always hated fishing ; and if you 
had no end of both, I'm in no condition to try 
either at present. What I really do enjoy 
and require, is the perfect quiet you seem to 
dislike, a saunter in your park ( he was going 
to say a ride, but he hesitated, not knowing 
the state of Mark's stables), and the delightful 
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bracing air of these uplands. It's devilish odd, 
Mark, but it's true, if you get a knock any- 
where/' and he touched his waistcoat with his 
fingers, " and begin to grow a bit hippish, you 
get a sort of liking for the old places, and for 
the old faces too, Mark ; / find it so." 

And he smiled and shook his host's hands,, 
promptly. 

I don't think he was quite lying when he- 
said all this. There were bits of truth jum- 
bled up in it ; and Mark Shad well, who knew 
him well, began to think a little better of him, 
and to remember vaguely how characters are 
sometimes mellowed by time : and not a 
romance, but a worldly castle-in-the-air as- 
sociated with this Eoke Wycherly, very agree- 
ably began to build itself up in crimson and 
gold, as the clouds do in sunset. 

" Do you remember that thing from Horace 
Qui Jit ^ Macenas, it begins — that I had to re- 
peat at the end of the Christmas half, for old 
Beaks ? I can't get further now, but it means 
that every man quarrels with his own place in 
life, and envies his neighbours," said Sir 
Eoke. 

" Suppose we exchange, then ?" said Mark, 
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with a pleasantry that had something of a 
sneer in it. 

" More easily said than done, my dear 
Mark ; we flies don't get free of our cobwebs 
so easily. There's some truth, / can tell you, 
at the bottom of the cant about money and its 
cares ; there is trouble about it. By Jove, 
Mark, I often think I have too much of it !" 

Mark thought he could help him off with a 
part of his burthen. 

" Ha, ha ! you're laughing Mark — I know 
you are ; but it's true for all that. When my 
poor dear father put me on my allowance, 
and I made it do, I think I enjoyed things as 
I never did since, because I paid for them, and 
felt the price too, I can tell you. Now that I 
have everything ff raits, as it were, the world 
has lost its flavour. I've often thought how 
much more enjoying a fellow would be with a 
smaller income ; I don't say I'd have nerve to 
reduce mine by a guinea, but I do think it, 
Mark, just as fellows who drink too much, 
envy those who haven't the habit, though 
they can't give up a glass of their daily quan- 
tum, don't you see ?" 

And having concluded his little oration, Sir 
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Eoke yawned gently behind his hand, and 
closed his eyes languidly for a moment. 

'* And, I tell you what," he resumed quietly, 
" anyone who has been knocking about as 
much as I have, grows tired of it, d'ye see, 
and likes quiet." 

" Well, that's a liking I can gratify, for devil 
a soul one sees here from one year's end to 
another," said Mark, with splenetic jocularity. 
" Oh ! this is my daughter," he said, as she 
entered the room with Miss Marlyn. " Eachel, 
this is your cousin, Koke Wycherly." 

The baronet approached, smiling, with some- 
thing foreign, a little ceremonious, in his man- 
ner, and took her hand deferentially, and told 
her he had been wishing, a long time, to make 
her acquaintance, and asked her a number of 
trifling questions, and listened to her answers 
— ^it seemed to her with a degree of respect and 
pleasure that was to the young girl still new 
and very flattering. 

The manner was indeed silken, the voice 
very low and sweet; she felt that she was 
treated like a person of importance, and worth 
pleasing. But there was nothing very engag- 
ing, she was conscious, in the sickly and some- 
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what long countenance that was inclined with 
an unchanging smile over her. 

The matter of pigments and enamel and wig 
and teeth apart, she could not quite discover 
where lay the peculiarity in that countenance* 
which generated a feeling of distrust, and some- 
thing of the nature of antipathy ; she felt only 
the general eflfect, which was contracted and 
deceitful. In those blue eyes was the peculiar 
light of exhaustion, and about them a multi- 
plicity of small complex lines of cunning and 
cruelty — a sickly cheek, a wasted look, and a 
smile that was artificial and unpleasant, and 
always there. 

It was thus with a mixture of feelings that 
Eachel regarded him. There was also a sense 
of pity. The tall thin figure was narrow 
chested, and stooped a little, and Sir Roke 
coughed once or twice a slight cough, which 
Mark Shadwell, too, had observed. 

" She is my cameo," murmured he to Mark, 
when he again took his stand beside him on 
the hearth-rug. " She's perfectly charming !'* 

" Do you think so ?" said her father, flattered 
in spite of himself. 

" Oh ! you must see it, yourself," he insisted ; 
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" she's perfectly lovely !" and his eyes rested on 
her again, as she sat talking to Miss Marlyn, 
at the tea-table. " And the young lady beside 
her ?" 

" Oh ! that's Miss Marlyn ; you remember 
poor Marlyn of the Guards ?" 

" Henry Marlyn ?" suggested Sir Eoke, look- 
ing still at her. 
•" Yes, poor fellow ! — his daughter." 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Sir Eoke, with more 
wonder than was quite called for. " He's — 
he's — sold out, didn't he ?" 

" Sold out, yes, and dead some years — poor 
Marlyn ! My wife took an interest in her, and 
got her here. She knew his wife, you know 
— she died some time before him — and that 
poor girl was working for her bread in a 
French school, when Amy heard of her, and 
brought her here. She's a kind of — I can't 
call her governess — instructress and companion 
to Eachel." 

"She's pretty, but at disadvantage where 
she sits ; very few girls would bear that con- 
trast," said Eoke. 

" You're fatigued, Miss Marlyn — you've been 
taking one of those horrid long walks," said 
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Shadwell, approaching the table ; '' you ought 
not to allow her, Bachel ; you see she's quite 
pale." 

" No, indeed, sir/' said Miss Marlyn, sud- 
denly blushing, so that her cheeks and neck and 
temples were dyed in the same brilliant tint, 
which was again succeeded by an unusual 
pallor ; and Mark Shadwell was pleased to see 
how an unexpected word from him could agi- 
tate her. He did not want his cousin, Eoke, 
however, to observe it, and, turning to rejoin 
him, he found that he had accompanied him 
to the table. 

" Will you introduce me ?" he murmured in 
Shadwell's ear. 

" Sir Eoke Wycherly," said Shadwell, pre- 
senting him. 

" I had the pleasure of knowing some of 

your family, Miss Marlyn, a great many years 

ago, before your time. I had no hope of 

meeting a daughter of my old friend in this 

part of the world. And so you're a great 

pedestrian, are you? A very dangerous ac- 

<3omplishment," he continued, transferring his 

address to Eachel, ** in young ladies ; you are 

such enthusiasts in whatever you take up ; 
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you always overdo it — ^you do — a little tea, 
please." 

"They do, indeed," he continued, addressing 
Mark, as he stirred his tea beside him at the 
fireplace. " You must stop it, pray do ; they 
kill themselves that way — I assure you they 
do. How very well your daughter looks just 
in that light; do look — quite lovely, doesn't 
she ? You must positively stop it." 

And so for a time they chatted, till the 
young ladies departed, and Sir Eoke, being 
undisguisedly sleepy, took his departure also 
to take possession of the stately old bed in 
which he was about to pass his first night, 
since boyish days, at Eaby Hall. 



CHAPTEE XXL 

SIR ROKE WYCHERLY IN HIS BEDROOM. 

Sir Eoke Wycherly's man, the grave and 
gentleman-like Mr. Clewson, had spent nearly 
two hours in his master's bedroom, accompa- 
nied by Dick WiUock and Mrs. Wyndle, in 
reversing and recasting the whole of that pro- 
vident housekeeper's dispositions for the com- 
fort of his gov'nor, as he called the baronet. 

He moved about and inspected and counter- 
manded and adjusted with a quiet but sublime 
sense of responsibility, which impressed the 
imaginations of the simple people of Eaby. 
There was no question whether the thing was 
right or wrong per se^ or easy to accomplish, 
or next to impossible. It was simply to be 
done, quite inevitable, and to be set about with 
silent and resolute resignation. 

The dressing-table was too near the window. 
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The bed must be got four feet farther from the 
fire. Mr. Clewson had to place beside it, 
among other things, the lamp invented par- 
ticularly, as he informed Mrs. Wyndle, for his 
master, by " Mussier Lumbell," of Paris, which 
there was but one other in all the world the 
isame, and the empress had that, and by ex- 
periment he showed them how when it was. 
thrown ever so little out of the perpendicular 
it extinguished itself with unerring precision, 
and there were little tinted glass globes, rose- 
coloured when the baronet was in the dumps, 
and green when he wished to read. He had 
been offered, himself, forty guineas by Mr. 
Budisman, of London, to take a model of it, 
but he couldn't allow it for no money ; for we 
were put under obligation of honour in 
writing to Mussier Lumbell. So he showed 
the lamp and all its tricks with a grave pride 
and condescension, and the rustics admired 
with awe and curiosity. 

There was a little thermometer which he 
hung at the farther side of the bed, away from 
the fireplace, and which it was his duty to 
maintain at a given point, at dressing hours 
and bed-time. He got Pick Willock to 
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"obleege" him with a hammer and some 
tacks, and he actually went down upon his 
knees to tack some neat little strips of gutta- 
percha to the door next the carpet, to protect 
the baronet from those draughts and eddies 
which he feared like the fanning of the wings 
of Azrael. Though so great a gentleman, 
Mr. Clewson was not a bit proud. " He put 
his hands to things quite ready !" 

There was a most elaborate and splendid 
dressing-case, which he had only time to dis- 
close generally. They were dazzled. The 
spirit of magnificent dandyism had been 
stronger upon the baronet when he purchased 
it some twelve years ago. In some respects 
he had sobered, and illusions of that kind had 
subsided since then. The lust of the eye and 
the pride of life had sihce been dimmed and 
cooled a little, in the first solitudes of the 
valley of the shadow of death. And the 
other box, very neat, but by no means gor- 
geous, polished oak, bound with brass clasps, a 
chest, with a thick brass ring at each end for 
handles. Yes, evidence of the panic and 
chimeras of the dominus agrotus. The medi- 
cine chest which the wonderful Doctor Vande- 
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velde of the Brunens of Nassau, physician, 
magician, impostor, who yet unquestionably 
wrought sanitary miracles, induced so many of 
his rich patients, to his advantage, at all 
events, to purchase. The medicines were 
mysteries from his own laboratory — extracted, 
compounded, procurable in no other sanctum 
or den in all the world. They saw there more 
tinctures and drops than Lord Ogleby ever 
dreamed of. 

It was only a gaze of a few seconds. There 
were German words on the inside of the cover, 
and the bottles were queerly shaped, with ec- 
centric stoppers, and might have held the 
famous Bottle imp, or even Asmodeus. " Dear 
me !" exclaimed Mrs. Wyndle, who had her- 
self a housekeeper's taste for quackery, and ad- 
mired this exquisite chest accordingly. 

The baronet's dressing-gown and slippers 
were displayed before the fire, and were a little 
shabby — very shabby, in fact, for so great a 
gentleman. Very grand when new, no doubt. 
But they had got rubbed and old ; and 
lessened with a sense of disappointment and 
relief the immense distance which Mrs. 
Wyndle had felt widening between her and 
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the great man, and brought him down, in one 
point at least, to the level of mortals. 

It was past eleven o'clock as Mark Shadwell 
wished good-night to his cousin, Sir Eoke, at 
the threshold of his door. The baronet smiled 
and waved his hand, and shutting his door, his 
face was all at once leaner and more haggard, 
and he yawned dismally ; and his dreary eyes 
looked restless and fierce as he turned them 
frbm place to place in the chamber, and asked 
Clewson if the water was there and everything 
right, and screamed at him, with a curse, to 
know " where the d — 1 he had hid away those 
drops, and why on earth they were not on the 
table" and told him, with an oath, he was 
not " worth his bread and butter." 

Sir Eoke had nerves and a liver, and had 
been twice or thrice, in a gouty panic, to 
Vichy. His charlatan at the Brunens had 
given him a habit of swallowing these drops 
and other physics. But although in this, as 
in his fastidious appreciation of feminine 
beauty, he resembled Lord Oglehy, he bore no 
other resemblance to that high-bred type of 
invalided English chivalry. 

He *' cussed and swore hawfle, he did," Mr. 
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Clewson said, and he well knew that fact 
before he entered his service. But such 
missiles break no bones. All things were 
taken into account iu Mr. Clewson's salary, 
which would have made many a hard-working 
vicar, to say nothing of curates, open his eyes. 

So now Mr. Clewson, with a countenance as 
meek and reverential as if a bishop had just 
blessed him, pointed out with a bow the 
identical drops which Sir Eoke had over- 
looked, close to his own hand. 

" And, please. Sir Eoke, your dressing-room 
is ready," said the man, with the same 
reverential inclination indicating the door. 

"iVo," snarled Sir Eoke; ''no, just get me 
to bed, will you ? I'm tired to death by my 
d — d journey in that rumble-tumble machine." 

Sir Roke began to inspect his features in the 
glass which the man set before him. 

" As tired as a ghost, by Heaven ! I look 
as if I had pulled it all the way myself. By 
Jove ! this d — d place will kill me." 

There was a pause and he muttered : 

" How young he looks ! I might be his 
father, almost — to-night — always grumbling — 
the most good-for-nothing fellow on earth. 
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Never thanked God for a mouthful — no more 
than / ; and, by Jove ! he looks a dozen years^ 
younger than he is ; good-looking — a devilish 
deal better looking than I fancied he could be ; 
and, I dare say, thinks himself an Adonis. 
We'll see. I*m awfully cut up. Those cursed 
roads. I must have something. You've got 
that curafoa, Clewson? Well — ^here — kerel 
will you ?" and he tapped angrily on the table 
beside him. " Yes, I do look awfully seedy. 
I don't think I ever looked so seedy in my 
life. D — ^n you, do you? Just the sort of 
thing to happen to me. Will you give it, or 
notr 

He leaned back in his chair and sipped the 
cordial a little, — and ended by swallowing what 
remained at a gulp. His squire stood by his^ 
elbow with the high-shouldered foreign bottle ; 
Sir Eoke held the glass towards him and had 
some more. 

"Take it aicat) — mil you?" said he, still 
leaning back. " Yes, I feel a little more 
naturally now ;" and he stooped forward and 
again inspected himself in the mirror. " And 
look — see — ^yes, one would say now, there's a 
little blood left in me." 
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And he held up his head and almost sim- 
peredy he thought his pink cheeks so he- 
coming; and this, and the glow consequent 
on his " nip," as Clewson called it, made him 
feel wonderfully comfortable for a few minutes. 

" You look a little tired also, Clewson ; they 
gave you your supper, I hope ?" 

He was so busy about the rooms, he had not 
had time yet. 

"That's very bad management, Clewson; 
you did not get your dinner, either — ^those 
little commissions for me. You ought to be 
more alive, Clewson — old traveller, you know. 
Just get me to bed — we'll not be very long — 
will you? and then just wait in the room 
there, till you see I'm asleep; and then, for 
goodness sake, do be off and get something. 
The merciful man, you know, takes care of his 
servant, the Scripture says," said he, looking 
up at the cornice in a peevish reverie. 

Sir Roke did not know very much about the 
Scriptures, no more did his man, and so the 
quotation passed muster. And as the impulse 
of the curafoa subsided. Sir Eoke's benevo- 
lence abated, and before he got into bed, I*m 
sorry to say, he was snarling and swear- 
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ing and never alluded to Clewson's supper 
again. 

Old Wyndle was a good-natured woman, 
but I think no stimulus short of curiosity 
would have kept her up and awake in her 
room to give Mr. Clewson his supper, which 
was keeping hot before the fire. 

She could see that Mr. Clewson, great a 
gentleman as he was, was something of a slave, 
and stood in awe of that bleak, savage, selfish 
temper ; that he was afraid of Sir Roke, who 
yet seemed "such a nice gentleman," "and 
spoke to her in the gallery so friendly ;" and 
as the clock chimed half-past twelve, and at 
last struck one, and she grew uncomfortably 
sleepy, she wondered how great folk could be 
so hard on their servants;, "and that poor 
gentleman, Mr. Clewson, looking just like he 
was going to faint with hunger — nothing else 
—and he not daring to swallow a scrap o' 
cold meat, afraid he should smell it. Smell it, 
indeed ! How could he smell a san'wich ? Lud 
'a mercy, sich noses ! And he, poor gentle- 
man ! down on his knees^ to make everything 
ready, and himself not able to stand ! There's 
usage for servants. And I remember the poor 
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old master — ^how he'd look a'ter his horse, 
when he'd come in himself, many a time I 
iBind it. That was for a horse — and here's 
now for a man. Who'd a' thought, wi' his 
pretty blue eyes, he'd ever 'a bin so hard, an' 
a good-natured little fellow he was ?" 

When Mr. Clewson did come to the house- 
keeper's room, with his tap at the door, " Billie 
Winkie, the dustman," had been with her, as 
she was wont to say to the children long ago, 
when blinking, and yawning, and nodding set 
in, and he thought the old woman looked, at 
least, ten years older, and he, she thought, 
" fairly worn off his feet." But supper is the 
great restorative — sleep, we know, is "great 
nature's second course" — ^the first being what 
we have mentioned; and Mr. Clewson, for 
whom and his gossip she had waited for so 
long, was now quite a new man, and, though 
grave and sedate, was yet energetic and wide- 
awake for the ten minutes that followed, over 
his tea, which, late as it was, he preferred to 
any other beverage. 

There was nothing cynical — no sort of 
animus in Mr. Clewson's little sketch of his 
master — neither was there flattery. K it was 
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not a prepossessing picture, it was not Mr. 
Clewson's fault. 

" Well, he's none o' that left — no — he ain't 
soft nor good-natured, mam, ain't Sir Boke; 
but the situation's good, mam, very good ; if 
it wasn't, no one would keep it. He allows a 
good deal o' liberty in off times — so you gets 
through your work punctially he doesn't care 
if the old boy had you. He pays liberal, and 
he passes on a deal o' things — ^amom things — 
to the person as fills my situation. It is a 
huncommon good situation, but it requires a 
very superior person to fill it ; he would not 
keep no one helse, and no sich person would 
keep the place if the hemoluments was less 
than what they are. Wild? Well, I don't 
know what you mean, quite ; he's very reg'lar, 
mam, and he has his pleasures, I do suppose, 
like other gentlemen — more, I dessay. His 
'ealth ? It was bad two years ago, but I don't 
think there's very much amiss now, if he would 
give over them drops and physics. He can 
go through a deal of amusement and pleasuring 
when he likes, he can. That's private to him- 
self, of course." 

14—2 
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" Between him and his Maker, poor man f' 
interpolated Mrs. Wyndle. 

" Quite so, mam ; and I don't know nothink 
o' the matter/' said Clewson, with a quiet 
decision, which seemed to shut that subject 
up. 

"YouVe heard him, now and again, I 
dessay, talk o' the old place and people?" 
suggested Mrs. Wyndle. 

" Which o' the old places do you mean in 
particular, mam ?" inquired Mr. Clewson, who 
recollected several haunts, both in Paris and 
London, which had disappeared from time to 
time. 

" I mean here — Eaby — Wynderfel — and the 
old family, and old friends — simple folk, like 
myself — he used to like old Dolly Wyndle, 
pretty, little, soft fellow he was ; running to 
my door every hand's turn, for a bit o' cord, or 
a handful o' saltpetre — ^you wouldn't suppose 
how they used to bum it — or an apple. I 
want this, Wyndle ; and, Wyndle, give me 
that ; and so 'twould be ; wi' his pretty blue 
eyes — and I often wondered if he talked of old 
Wyndle ever?" and she paused. 

" Well, as for places, mam, he never likes 
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BO place for. long ; and I don't think he cares 
for no one — ^not that cup o' tea/' replied Clew- 
son, not satirically, but gravely, as stating a 
metaphysical fact. 

And with this and some more gossip, Mr. 
Clewson took his leave. And as he might 
easily miss his way, old Dolly Wyndle con- 
ducted him to his door by the back stairs and 
gallery; and he paused and listened at the 
door, and opened it as softly as a thief might ; 
and whispered his adieux, and on tiptoe 
entered his room, and shut the door slowly 
and soundlessly, as if his Kfe depended on Sir 
Eoke's sleep, although the dressing-room 
interposed between his bed and his master's. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 



carmel's walk to wynderpel. 



Sir Eoke came down to breakfast in high 
spirits. 

There was always a place for Carmel Sher- 
lock, who seldom contributed, except when a 
chance question invoked him, to the conver- 
sation. Unnoticed he came and departed, like 
that domestic apparition in the red coat, who 
harmlessly haunted the meals of the German 
forester's family in the story. 

Sir Eoke looked at him; perhaps he ex- 
pected an introduction, the party was so very 
small. But Carmel Sherlock was apparently 
seen by none of the people there, except when 
Miss Marlyn, with ever so faint a smile and a 
nod, from time to time handed him, or received, 
his tea-cup. 

Shadwell had again to apologise for his 
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wife's absence. Miss Marlyn was as silent, 
nearly, as Carmel, except when, in an under- 
tone, she spoke a word or two to Eachel. Bat 
Sir Eoke chatted very gaily, and had no end 
of stories and anecdotes to tell, which were 
quite new, at all events, to Bachel, who — ^her 
shyness vanishing-listened and laughed, and 
questioned, and thought Sir Eoke's conver- 
sation wonderfully charming. 

Mark Shad well, sometimes inactive during 
this discourse, was yet pleased. A very odd 
idea had got into his head. He knew how 
unstable Eoke Wycherly was, but also how 
violent and imperious his fancies were. He 
was drawing towards that age at which men 
are ruled by sense rather than imagination — 
when they prefer the essential to the conven- 
tional — and, with an instinctive acquiescence 
in the conditions of contracting life, deter- 
mine to live with the least degree of respect 
that is decent for fame and custom, and with 
the most rigorous attention to self. This 
is the age at which a man, defining with 
terrible precision what he wants, dispenses 
with all the frivolous, and even the respectable 
incompatibilities — not because his object is 
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dearer, but his sacrifice is less. The value of 
this one residual idea is dominant, because all 
the rest have been tried and found wanting. 
It is the age at which rou& project the 
domestic serenities, and marry milkmaids, and 
fancy that thatched simplicity and ancient 
faith, and plump innocence, with rosy cheeks 
and a white skin, are worth finally trying. 
He has had all that this fashionable, pharisaical, 
rascally world can give him. His iron safes 
are full of the counters which are its circu- 
lating medium. He has discovered, however, 
that they are not convertible at the great 
Bank of Happiness, and he is resolved this 
time to try his own way. Though all the 
Eules, aghast, throw up their hands and eyes, 
and the enraged Prejudices protest till they 
choke, he will have one chance for the summum 
bonum he has always missed. He will set 
about it, with a cynical enthusiasm, in earnest, 
before the appointed hour comes, and he must 
yawn and simper his last, and leave the lights 
and fiddles for ever, and go down and let the 
undertakers get on his last mufflers in the 
cloak-room, and the pale waiter at the door 
cry, " Lord Newgate's hearse stops the way !*' 
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For so great a philosopher, Mark Shadwell 
was, I am afraid, unduly vain, and even con- 
ceited. He thought himself more of a genius 
than he was. Had he measured his powers 
more accurately, he might have perceived that 
his obscurity was not quite so purely an 
unlucky phenomenon. Had he known how 
many men, all round him, with twice his 
intellect, and ten times his knowledge, were 
working, without a single brilliant chance or a 
hope of distinction, for daily bread, with a 
manly resignation, he might have been a more 
contented and a less useless man ; but his own 
mental superiority was an axiom of his system. 
Success was his birthright, and that he had it 
not was due to the perversity of a monstrous 
destiny. 

Sir Eoke Wycherly was no genius either : 
in some respects, a shallower man than 
Shadwell; in others — rather, perhaps, from 
temperament than intellect — decidedly the 
stronger. His host, however, no doubt, well 
knew how to measure his early companion's 
strength and weakness, and his character was 
bare before him. 

He knew that Sir Eoke*s fancies were ab- 
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sorbing and violent ; but he also knew that he 
was cautious and secret. These qualities were, 
at times, opposed, and here was a situation in 
which their action seemed directly so ; yet he 
could not quite conceal the interest and ad- 
miration that were growing upon him. 

Fortune owed Mark Shadwell a great com- 
pensation. Were the tables about, at last, to 
turn, and was this visit, the prospect of which 
had filled him with perturbation, to open a 
way to a strange but simple reparation ?^ 

" What's become of Carmel Sherlock ?" asked 
Mark Shadwell of any one who might choose 
to answer. 

" I did not see him go ; but he ioaa here," 
answered Agnes Marlyn. 

" Oh ! I know ; though it might have been 
yesterday for anything he said ; but he can't 
have been here ten minutes : he must have 
gone more than half an hour." 

" He sat over there ?" inquired Sir Eoke, in- 
dicating his empty chair. "I was going to 
ask who he was. Fine eyes, hasn't he? — 
rather remarkable head ?" 

" He's a genius of a particular kind, if you 
like them," said Shadwell. 
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" No, Mark, I hate * 'em all. I suppose 
they're good for geniusing, but they're fit for 
nothing else. Does he paint pictures, or 
what ?" , 

" Upon my life, I don't know. He does a 
little at everything — he geniuses, as you say ; 
but what I keep him here for is to keep my 
accounts, and, though he's a genius, he does it 
very well." 

"He's going to put me in a poem, or 
a picture, or something," said the baronet. " I 
never was so scrutinised in my life — quietly^ I 
mean — for I don't think he knew that I per- 
ceived it. But he has got a great pair of 
lamps for eyes. They don't do for peeping; 
it's always a stare or a glare, by Jove !" 

" So, child," said Mark Shadwell, half an 
hour later, stopping his daughter, who was 
running downstairs in her walking things, and 
smiling on her, with a kind of approbation, 
" our guest amuses you ! I don't wonder ; very 
agreeable, isn't he ? He always was very good 
company ; and, I can tell you, he thinks you 
— = — Well, I won't tell you «// he thinks of 
you ; but he has been quite opening my eyes 
on the subject of your perfections and 
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Where are you going? I told him you'd 
show him the old bridge of Eaby. Can you 
tell me where Sir Eoke is?" he added, ad- 
dressing Clewson, whom he saw crossing to- 
wards the back stairs. 

" Sir Eoke is writing his letters in his room, 
sir. 

"Oh! well, after luncheon, then," said he, 
tapping her cheek with his finger-tip, and 
smiling. " You are looking extremely well." 

So away she went for her walk with Miss 
Marly n, who awaited her on the steps ; and, 
as she went, she was pleased and wondering, 
for her father had never taken so much notice 
of her in her life before. 

Carmel Sherlock was not among his ac- 

m 

counts when his patron sought him that 
morning. He had gone away fasting, having 
swallowed only a little tea. A solitary walk 
over wild and sylvan slopes, and through 
many a forest hollow, of ivied rock and ash 
and thorn, with his broad-leafed wide-awake 
hat on, and his rugged walking-stick swinging 
in his hand — you'd have thought he was 
walking with an object. But that straight 
Une of march and rapid stride had none. It 
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carried him to the deeper solitudes of Hazel- 
den. Beginning like a mountain guUey in 
the woodlands, it wound and deepened under 
crag and shadow until it became stem, pre- 
cipitous, and dark as that glen in which the 
illstarred marksman of the Hartz cast his en- 
chanted bullets. Utterly solitary and solemn 
— the haunt of the wild cat, the owl, and the 
fox — it simulates, even at noonday, the silence 
and gloom of night. With a little plashing 
of unseen water far below, with rocks, some- 
times broken, sometimes rising, sheer as the 
walls of Ehenish castles, their fronts stained 
with lichens or clasped and hooded with ivy, 
and their long chinks and crannies green with 
moss and hanging pellatory ; — their steps and 
chasms are gripped with the roots of strag- 
gling trees, and their beetling summits over- 
topped wnth mighty boughs and brooding 
foliage. 

Here, at last, he paused, in another world, 
as it were, and awoke from the dream of life, 
such as it had been. 

There was the hustle of faded leaves high 
above him, and the indistinct plash and moan 
of waters far below. Seated on a step of rock, 
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in a high nook of this great cathedral, he 
began his wild self-examination and confession 
and adoration. 

" Ail the earth doth acknowledge Thee, the 
Father everlasting ! However y w/iaiever, where- 
ever, I must, and do ! Abandoned to general 
laws, or marvellously seen by Thee, and all my 
hairs numbered! The spirit sounding— 
«otio»-lifel Were I to drop from L 
height, 'twere only into the lap of Nature, to 
beat my brains out down by the brook there — 
ihere — in a moment, if I chose " — he was 
looking down — "I should be alive again, 
deluded in the next ; and here, and now, I 
still may see her, and hear her — there — and 
for ever my anguish would follow me. 
Eachel ! Kachel !'* He called her up and 
down the ravine, as if he thought a spirit 
would answer, with his hands claspei. Some 
large bird flew from below into deeper shadow 
down the glen. " Away— away ! — fly — fly 
away, whatever you are ! Everything flies 
from me ! Eachel ! Eachel ! She's gone — 
she's gone I Eachel, you'll never hear me ! I 
come in and out, and to and fro, like a shadow 
—no one turns, no one cares — and I, who have 
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watched her from her childhood like a spirit, 
am to her — nothing, and never could be — 
never, never could be ! — and now the thing I 
knew and feared so far off has come up sud- 
denly, and I have seen Death face to face I 
No one ever dreamed it, nor ever will, except 
Miss Agnes. And so it is here — suddenly, 
but foreseen. The coming calamity repeats 
itself in thoughts and signs, dreams and other 
ways. My soul went out to meet it. I met 
it, and saw it on its journey far off a thousand 
times. She is glad, and my benefactor is 
happy — and I? — I can't complain. I can 
blame no one — not even myself! It was to be> 
like death, and no one could help it !" 

And thus on and on, with a monotony that 
was yet various, like the solemn sounds of the 
solitude that surrounded him, Carmel Sherlock 
talked down through the sheer darkness to the 
rocks and trees, as the Knight of the Sorrow- 
ful Countenance had once done, long before 
hiin, in another forest. 
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THE BARONET WRITl^S TO DEAR ADDERLEY. 

Sir Eoke was in his room, writing to Pepys 
Adderley, Esq., a young fellow of forty and 
upwards, who had tried a little of many things 
and places, and broken down everywhere. An 
Eton man — always in a good set — full of the 
idle energy of adventure and pleasure. He 
had seen the last guinea of his little patrimony 
fifteen years ago. He spent two years in the 
Levant. He visited Australia, and wrote home 
flourishing accounts of his growing fortunes to 
his old mother, from whom he requested a 
sum of money a few months later. He has 
been seen at CaUfornia. He has written three 
sketch books of travel ; the longest is in two 
" sparse" volumes, as his publisher terms them, 
and he still owes something to his printer. I 
don't know that Adderley's pedigree would 
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bear sifting ; but lie has always been among 
men of rank and fortune. He likes good 
entr&s and good wines, and other people give 
them to him, though he's not pretty, not witty, 
and not good-natured ; but being a used-up 
man of fashion, with gay spirits, whose pride 
would stand a good deal of rough handling, 
with seasoned modesty and obliging morals, 
who thoroughly knew the town, and the world, 
he suited Sir Eoke precisely, and had been, 
under the rose, his comptroller, master of the 
horse, and what you please, ever since his little 
visit to the baronet had commenced at his 
pretty house at Eichmond, more than three 
years ago. 

To this gentleman, whom he had despatched 
to Scarbrook to await his arrival and admi- 
nister for him in the interim, he was now 
writing thus : 

"My dear Adderley, — No one is more 
ready to admit than I the immense value of 
your time ; and therefore I merely hint that, if 
you could waste a very few minutes in improv- 
ing your valuable letters, they might be applied 
with advantage in forming the words of your 
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sentences, which at present axe only indicated, 
and in thus saving me an infinity of fruitless 
trouble. I would also suggest that if, instead 
of thinking afters you would take the trouble 
to think before you write, it would obviate the 
necessity of those frequent erasures and inter- 
lineations which further comphcate the pro- 
blem of speculating upon your meaning. I 
write at present to beg you won't go to races 
or any other d — d thing, just for a week. By 
that time I shall be at Scarbrook ; and pray 
don't leave, as I may write by any post, and 
arrive the train after. Write to this place up 
to Saturday. I shall go to town on Sunday, 
and remain there tUl Tuesday, or perhaps 
Wednesday ; you may expect me on . either 
day. It is just possible a friend may precede 

me. Suppose we call her Mrs. (any name 

you please, only tell me what), and you receive 
her as your married — any relation you please — 
a mere lark as you say — but the rustics must 
not be offended. Have you any objection? 
We sha'n't remain many days at Scarbrook, 
and you shall never see that dull spot of earth 
again. She must be received with respect, 
observe, being, I assure you, a lady. Her 
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maid will accompany her. Let me have a line, 
legible, by return of post. Let my people 
make everything, in a small way, as comfort- 
able as possible. I don't understand the 
object of what you call * roughing it/ 
" Ever, dear Adderley, 

" Yours sincerely, E. W." 

Sir Eoke came down and talked with Amy 
Shad well, whom he found at last in the draw- 
ing-room. The pretty Amy of long ago, with 
the large hazel eyes — those eyes would always 
be pretty — and the slender^ figure, and white 
delicate hands, and her pretty e^en teeth, and 
the early pleasant smile ; but how very delicate 
she looks ! there can be no mistake here — poor 
little smiling thing ! She'll not be a trouble 
very long to Mark ! 

Mark, her first and only love, whom she 
still loves, and thinks the handsomest and the 
cleverest man on earth, whose looks she 
watches by stealth, for whom she hazards little 
hesitating smiles on the chance, just the chance , 
of wiling him back, even for a moment, to the 
illusions of bygone days, and luring him into 
one answering smile. Poor little smiling 
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thing, with always the same load at her 
heart ! 

I wonder whether any woman, except a very 
coarse one, ever met a man who had admired 
and pursued her once, and not beheld her since, 
for an interval say of ten years, without a 
secret shrinking and a pang : she would rather 
remain unseen, leaving the early image in its 
place un-shivered. 

Sir Koke Wycherly advanced and took her 
hand with a smile that admitted no shock and 
no decay. He sat beside her at the sofa with 
an air so tender and respectful as testified that 
the romantic gallantry of chivalric days was 
not over. 

They talked a great deal of all sorts of things, 
and of old times, of course, and he said some 
pretty things, at which she laughed, but was 
pleased, and repeated them after to old Wyndle 
and pretty Eachel, and laughed more. She 
knew it was flattery, but spoken by the man 
who once felt it, there was still the ring of a 
romantic sincerity in it. 

She talked to him of course a great deal about 
her demi-god Mark, and he listened^ I am 
bound to say, respectfully ; and he thought 
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within himself what an odd arrangement of 
nature it was that women do go on liking par- 
ticular fellows. It answers some end, he sup- 
posed ; but it did seem to hira a mystery, 
worshipping fellows like Mark there, who has 
not cared a pin about her for ten years or 
more. 

" What a pretty creature she was, sweetly 
pretty !" Sir Eoke thought ; " very gentle, and 
rather agreeable. She seemed to me positively 
clever when she was young. What fire and 
point a brilliant eye lends to a bon-mot ! How 
their good looks tint and lighten up their con- 
versation ! Mark will be looking out for a 
wife — hell try for money this time — I'll back 
him to get a woman with money. Wonderful 
fellow he is ; his hair — what a mystery the hair 

• 

is" — Sir Eoke had a great deal of trouble with 
his whiskers ; we know that the upper tresses 
grew, hair by hair, in the studio of the great 
M. Picardin of Paris, and had ceased to cost 
the baronet any anxiety — " a wonderfully pre- 
served fellow, as good-looking almost as ever 
he was, and the estates and a very good name, 
the Shid wells ; it's time he should make a push 
somehow — great advantage to my pretty little 
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friend Eachel, pretty little girl, the Miranda 
of this solitude — I wonder where they are/' 
He was by this time in his room, and rang his 
bell for Clewson. *' Find out where the young 
ladies are, will you ? and if they have gone out 
for a walk, in what direction, and get the people 
to show you, so that you can point it out to 
me, toill you ?" 

In the interim Sir Eoke made an inspection 
before the mirror, and some little repairs and 
embellishment, and then walked out, as unex- 
ceptionably got up as he would have done in 
Mayfair. 

" IVe no fancy for killing birds," he used to 
say, " or deer, or fish, or myself, by Jove ! a 
little delicacy in boyhood saves one from all 
that, and I never could contract, thank Heaven, 
a taste for the drudgery and butchery of what 
they call their sports, fiddling with worms and 
taking fish in one's hands, or killing a great deer 
as big as a cow, or breaking my neck in pursuit 
of a stinking fox ! I'm not ashamed to say I'm 
a bit of a cockney, and don't care to kill my own 
meat, and like to be clean ; and I look on the 
country as a very decided bore, a place where 
we get our flour and beef from, and go when 
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we're sick; but I'm altogether of Captain 
Morris's way of thinking about the grove of 
chimneys and the sweet shady side of Pall 
Mall." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

UNDER LADY MILDREd's WINDOW. 

Miss Marlyn's dress is very nun-like, made 
high up, with broad plates, quite simply. She 
makes them herself, I think — the material 
nothing remarkable ; she affects greys — silver 
greys, I think we call them — which look as if 
they were shot with silk, but are not : grey, 
nun-like, I say, but with just a little bit of 
colour below her full white throat, generally a 
small knot of crimson velvet. I cdn't be quite 
sure; just a few inches of soft and intense 
colour, harmonising, the French know how, 
with the shy elegant grey. It is the most 
humble, quiet, piquant thing in all the ward- 
robe of cruel Love, Everything is in keeping. 
The little bonnet she used to wear — nothing — 
straw ; but there is a toumure in it, as in every- 
thing she wears ; and the croquet gloves she 
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pulls on so carelessly : is the prcttincss theirs, 
or is it all in the slender hands they ijover ? 
Her dress might have been shorter without 
violence to the fashion — mutabile semper — of 
that particular season, but it would have lost 
its conventual quietude, and when some cruel 
chance for a moment shows her boot, you see 
the slenderest boot, the prettiest foot in all the 
world. 

When this young lady took her walk to- 
day with Eachel, it seemed to her pupil that 
she was not in her usual spirits, or, truth to 
say, temper. She was silent, or stopped her 
companion's overtures to conversation with 
short and dry answers, so much so, that Ra- 
chel asked her whether she had vexed her. 
Whereat Miss Agnes looked full at her on a 
sudden with her deep grey eyes, and laughed. 

*' No! what makes you think that?" she 
answered. 

" Your silence and your manner," replied 
Eachel. 

" Well, I have been silent, I believe, and I 
really don't know why ; but my manner?" said 
Miss Marlyn. 

They were by this time under the grey 
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walls of the ruined Manor House of Wynder- 
fel. . 

"Yes, Pucelle, your manner/' repeated 
Eachel. 

" Well, Eachel, I did not intend — I did not 
even perceive it — i/iere, won't you ?" 

And she drew her towards her and kissed 
her, and then held her from her and looked for 
a moment in her face with an expression which 
Eachel did not understand. 

" Vexed with you ; good Grod ! what a 
notion !" she exclaimed, with a sharp disdain ; 
" what in the whole earth could I be vexed with 
you about ? Come, do pray let us talk of some- 
thing else." There was a little silence here, 
and with a slightly changed manner she 
added — "Ton know, dear Eachel, I love you." 

"Shall I tell you about Lady Mildred?" 
asked Eachel. 

" Do," answered Miss Asrnes ; and Eachel 
related the story. 

" It's a very pretty, sad story — love and jea- 
lousy — ^poor thing !" said Eachel, by way of 
epilogue to her tragedy. 

" Lady Mildred, what a goose !" said Miss 
Marlyn. 
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" Ah ! you don't think so, Pucelle," an- 
swered Eachel. 

" From that window ?" inquired Agnes, and 
she stood up and looked through her little 
glass at it. She did not smile, she looked 
without sympathy or interest, as she might at 
the " drop " of a prison at which a eomdct had 
heen executed. 

" A high window," she said at last. " If she 
did go about it. Lady Mildred was quite rfght 
to do it effectually, don't you think ? An odd 
fancy to live in a garret, though ! I did it 
once, because I could not help it. Old La 
Chouette we used to call old De la Perriere. 
De la Perriere, indeed ! Her real name was 
Eoque, and her father was porter in a dirty 
old house near Notre Dame. She put me 
into one; but I'll never sleep in a garret 
again." 

There was something both cynical and dis- 
mal in Agnes Marlyn now, that was quite new 
to Eachel, and which somehow made her feel 
uncomfortable, and even nervous. 

" It was not a garret, however, in our sense, " 
she said. " It was, on the contrary, a very fine 
chamber ; look to what a height the roof rose 
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above it, and look inside with your glass, and 
you'll see a wonderfully carved mantelpiece. 
There is a great stone with the Shadwell arms, 
and I don't know how many quarterings over 
it. It was quite a splendid room." 

" And if she was so comfortable, why did 
she kill herself?" asked Miss Marlyn. 

"She was wild with grief, and love, and 
jealousy, poor thing !" answered Eachel. " She 
wa's cruelly ill-used, and has haunted us, you 
know, ever since." 

" I don't pity her a bit," said Miss Marlyn.' 

" You don't !" exclaimed Eachel. 

" Neither will you, when you know better," 
replied Agnes. *' How can you interest your- 
self about a fool ?" 

"Why a fool?" a.sked Eachel. 

" Because she was jealous, and a greater one 
for killing herself. If she would kill some one, 
.she should have killed him. But he was not 
worth it." 

" I think, Pucelle, you want to shock me," 
said Eachel, after a little pause ; " why do you 
talk like that ?" 

In fact, it was something wicked in Pucelle's 
face rather than in her words, which were, like 
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those of young people, often loosely spoken, 
that vaguely startled Eachel Shadwell; but 
people don't always take the trouble to analyse 
their impressions. 

" Oh !. every one talks what they don't half 
mean sometimes. I think all that business up 
there was miserable folly,' said Agnes Marly n. 
"She was an mdecile, that's all. It would 
have been murder, of course, to kill him, and 
murder's wicked ; but it was worse to kill her- 
self. It's a world of tyranny." 

" What do ^ou mean, Pucelle ?" asked her 
companion. 

" I was tyrannised over ever since I was a 
wee thing like that," and she laid her left arm 
across her breast, and locked it in her right, 
like a baby, with a laugh. 

What a wonderfully pretty strange nurse she 
^ould have made ! 

" You like babies, dear little sweet things, 
you know," she continued, and laughed again, 
— not pleasantly, Eachel thought. " As long 
as I can remember papa used to box my ears 
for anything or nothing, every day almost, and 
lock me up in a dark room; and after my 
mother died, often half-starved me, when I 
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knew he had money enough in his pocket^ for 
his pleasures." 

" Agnes, dear, I thought you loved him !" 
said Eachel, with wide and sorrowful eyes. 

" So I did, I believe, in spite of it ; I don't 
know why — he did not deserve it. Perhaps be- 
-cause he was lively, and amused me sometimes, 
when he took the trouble ; and he was a man, 
and we like to be ill-used by men. It seems 
to suit — nature designed it, I suppose — slave 
and tyrant. But the idea of being Jealotis of a 
man !" 

And she smiled along the daisies at her feet, 
in a listless contempt. 

" Madame du Barry was a very wise woman," 
she continued ; " she did not know what that 
sort of jealousy meant ; she never teazed the 
king." 

" Was she a good woman ?" inquired Eachel. 

" Ji?.9," answered Miss Agnes, with decision. 
*' I read her life in my garret, once ; she wrote 
it herself. She had no Tartufferie about her, 
and was goodnatured — that's what I mean by 



good. 
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" But was she really good ?" asked Eachel. 
" Yes — well enough — good and wise in her 
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way, I suppose ; how should I know ?" replied 
Miss Marlyn carelessly. 

" And who was she ?" inquired her pupil. 

" She was one of Louis the Fifteenth's wives, 
when he died." 

" One of his wives !" repeated Eachel, as not 
having heard her rightly. 

" Yes ; kings have as many as they choose," 
Agnes laughed. " Upon my honour they have. 
King David had, and every other king that 
was worth a rush, ever since ; as many as ever 
they choose. Why do you stare, child? I'd 
tell you no end of things — all true — only 
you'd tell them again, and get poor Pucelle 
into trouble." 

She had two or three pebbles in the palm of 
her hand, which she was throwing with tiny 
jerks into the air, and rolling them about, and 
looking intently on them all the time she 
spoke, so that Eachel saw nothing of her eyes 
but their long lashes. 

" I should not like to hear anything I might 
not tell mamma," said little Eachel, spiritedly. 

Her simplicity may amuse town-bred young 
ladies, but they will excuse her, remembering 
that she had not their advantages, and that 
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her young mother had been her near and sis- 
terly companion. 

"No, of course not — what a little fool! 
Your mamma, of course ; I tell everjrthing to 
your mamma myself," said Agnes, quietly, 
still rolling the little pebbles in her hand. 
" All I say is, that no woman ought ever to 
make a fool of herself about any man ; and no 
woman but an idiot, absolutely, could think of 
hurting herself for jealousy." 

" They say that jealousy is a sign of love," 
argued Eachel, in support of the sentiment of 
this legend of Wynderfel, which had seized on 
her imagination. " Wives always love their 
husbands best." She thought she saw the 
light of a smile cross Agnes's downcast face at 
these words. " And if they did not love them 
best, why should they marry them?" she 
added, arguing resentfully with that smile. 

Agnes Marlyn looked fuU at her for a mo- 
ment, with laughter in her deep dark-grey 
eyes that she did not understand; and with 
the end of the daisy she had plucked from the 
bank close by, between her fingers, she knocked 
the pretty tip of Eachel's nose, as one of Tita- 
nia's fairies might have done, with the tiniest 
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little tap in the world, and almost whis- 
pered : 

" Mademoiselle Simplicity !" 

They sat down for a time, in silence, on that 
old stone bench which I have already men- 
tioned. It was the drowsy time of day, when 
the afternoon san is warm, and the air hardly 
stirs. Eachel had a book with her, and turned 
over its leaves, and laid it down. 

"Let us come to the ruin — the chapel, I 
mean, close by," said Miss Marlyn, getting up 
listlessly. " We'll sit under the window, in the 
shade of the ivy ; it's pleasanter than here," 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

SOME ONE LOOKS IN AT THE WINDOW. 

The ruined chapel of Wynderfel stands on the 
slope behind the Manor House, embowered 
among grand old trees. A broken stone fence, 
here and there half obliterated, surrounds it ; 
and a few stooping thorn and elders have 
straggled within it; an ancient yew-tree — 
which has witnessed, no doubt, the old funereal 
splendours of the Shadwells, whose burial- 
place this chapel was ever so long ago — still 
maintains its sombre supremacy in the centre 
of the long disused churchyard. 

Agnes Marlyn*s conversation had somehow 
frightened Eachel. Up to this she had seemed 
always playful, girlish, like herself; a sort of 
malign revelation had taken place. She had 
mistaken her ; her sympathies were not with 
the child. The young girl felt she was making 
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a mock of her ; knew that she was the stronger ; 
that she was mistress of a knowledge that was 
not good, and whose nature she had not appre- 
hended. She was not as high as she thought, 
but more dangerous. She could not define all 
this ; it was such an overpowering impression 
as comes in a dream, and there was a sense 
of sorrow and degradation mingling with her 
fear. 

In an evil world the evil is the more potent 
spirit, and overawes the good. We have not 
faith enough in Time, the vindicator; how 
few, even in Eternity, that will adjust all equi- 
ties ! The present is the inheritance of evil. 
We instinctively know this, and the know- 
ledge clothes its fascinations and cruelty in 
terror and power. 

The first imperfect manifestations with which 
Evil hints its presence, touch the eternal anti- 
pathies of human nature with a frightful thrill. 
The ideas of danger and pain foreshadow its 
approach. Neither is there any such thing as 
a long hypocrisy ; sooner or later the features 
of Evil appear with unmitigated distinctness. 
It is self-revealing, like Good, but manifests 
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itself sooner, because its power is of timey and 
the other of eternity. 

Agnes could not help it — did not care. As 
in the dead body the blood will gravitate hither 
or thither, as the body lies, and in due time 
show itself on the discoloured skin, so it is 
with evil. Its law is, when the time and 
place arrive, to come to the surface. There 
was a pain at her heart, which she would not 
acknowledge, and the nature of which her 
proud spirit scorned. The mood was upon 
her, and the self-revelation the expression of 
her pain. 

Eachel hoped that her companion would 
not renew her dismaying talk. They entered 
the old churchyard, and threaded their way 
among half-buried tombstones, upon a soft 
undulating sward, untufted and untangled 
with those rank weeds and dark high grass, 
that so painfully indicate the recent grave- 
yard. 

Eachel would have gladly seized some sub- 
ject of conversation far removed from that 
which had just ended. The objects that now 
surrounded them might easily have suggested 
one. But somehow it would not come at call ; 
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and before she could find it, Agnes Marlyn 
began. 

*' Grirls take fancies, of course," she said; 
"/ could take a fancy to a man, but fall in 
love with him— no more than with a wolf or a 
shark !" 

She sat down on the great stone of the 
eastern window, where, in old days, the altar 
had been; and just before her pretty feet, 
nearly buried in the unequal grass, stretched 
the tomb of Sir Hugh Shadwell, who hicjacets^ 
with the customary patience and virtue. He 
was the hero of the Lady Mildred drama: 
" Eques auratus, vir prceclarus," reposing in 
hope, and greatly mourned. The eidolon, 
carved in bas-relief, in white marble, once 
gilded and painted, now lies in the parish 
church of Raby, removed, two years ago, 
for better preservation, to that site, from 
Wynderfel chapel, which, however, still en- 
joys the distinction of Sir Hugh's personal 
presence, and the custody of his bones and 
epitaph. 

" There's no man ever lived, or ever will, 
could make me, for jealousy, prick my finger- 
tip with a needle, much less die for him. 
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Men come into the world to support women — 
women to please men with their beauty, and 
be supported ; men to ill-use them, and they 
to deceive men. Whatever they marry for^ 
they are sure to plague one another before the 
game is over. The Sabine women we read 
about in the Eoman history yesterday — much 
love and romance there was there ! And they 
made as good wives as any. Don't you see, 
ma belle etoile? The woman finds the pot, 
and the man the pullet; neither can get on 
without the other — and there's the secret of 
romance. The woman runs after an establish- 
ment, and the man after a pretty face. It's 
quite true ; ask your papa." 

Eachel looked with haughty surprise at Mis& 
Marly n. 

" Or any other man," she continued, " they'll 
all tell you the same. Every girl should hold 
herself ready to marry the first good partie 
that ofiers — ^you, for instance, should marry 
Sir Eoke Wycherly, if he asks you." 

" I — Sir Eoke Wycherly !" almost gasped 
amazed Eachel. • 

" Come, come, you can't pretend, dear, not 
to see that he has fallen in love at first sight. 
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poor old gentleman !" laughed Agnes, a little 
drily. 

" I really think, Agnes, you are mad your- 
self, or trying to make me so ; either that^ or 
you have been mystifying me all the morn- 
ing," said Eachel, vexed and bewildered. " I 
should be very glad to be assured of that." 

" A drowsy day — a little sultry," said Miss 
Agnes, standing up, and with clasped hands 
extending her arms with a listless stretch. 
"Mystifying? perhaps mystifying myself too. 
Whenever you talk sense, quite in earnest, you 
are very likely to talk some nonsense along 
with it, at least / do ; but, on the whole, 
you'll find I'm right. You'll find what I say 
true, and why not? What objection to Sir 
Eoke ? Marry him, if he asks you ; I don't 
say he will, though. But he has waited a long 
time, poor gentleman ! and he deserves a young 
wife. Yes, marry him, he deserves it ; I like 
to see a rich, old, selfish bachelor suitably mar- 
ried to a young, spirited, clever wife, who is 
also beautiful; a very interesting game ensues." 

Again she stretched her arms as before, and 
added : " All I pray is this, that if he does 
ask you, you'll do me the justice to say that I 
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urged you, as strongly as I could, to marry 
him/' 

'* I suppose this is all a joke," said Bacliel ; 
"but it is not a kind or even a good one, 
Agnes, and I beg you'll talk of something 
else." 

" I'm tired talking, suppose we read ?" said 
Agnes. 

" Tes, certainly ; I should like it so much," 
answered Eachel, eagerly. But here arose a 
delay, for she had forgotten her book on the 
stone se^t beyond the Manor House. "I'll 
run and get it !" 

"Yes. I'm lazy-tired-ni stay here." said 
Miss Mariyn, a little ungraciously. 

So away went Eachel, through the arched 
doorway under the belfry, and across the little 
enclosure. The sound of her retreating steps 
died away, leaving Agnes Mariyn in silence 
and in deep meditation. 

A voice, oddly connected with her thoughts, 
hard and snarling, quite close, on a sudden 
startled her. Sir Eoke Wycherly was at the 
window, looking through upon her, with a very 
angry countenance. 

" Charming retreat — did not expect to see 
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me — nor desire, possibly. Where's your com- 
panion, pray ?" 

" Grone down to the ruined house," she an- 
swered, with a sudden change of colour. 

" Coming back ?' 

'' Oh, yes.^ 

" How soon. 

" In a moment, I think," she answered. 

" In a moment /" he repeated. " Yes, I 
thought I saw her run down there, and IVe 
only a word to say. I'm not a boy — I'm not 
a fool — I'm, on the contrary, a pretty sharp 
old fellow, and no subject on earth for child's 
play ; I shall remain here till Tuesday — not a 
day longer — for I must be in town on Wed- 
nesday morning, d'ye see ? I merely mention 
this, because I'll decide within that time; 
there's nothing unreasonable. *No,' is very 
easily pronounced, and I merely object to being 
trifled with. Before your face I have evinced 
a very natural admiration for your pupil ; of 
course, it is observed. What a fool you are ! 
Pray excuse me. I say Tuesday, for of course 
/ must make up 7ny mind, whatever other 
people do, and I won't endure any caprices, 
nor run myself into the smallest trouble, I 
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assure you. I allow myself to that day, not 
an hour longer, to decide in. What's that? 
Is she coming ? Well, that's enough for the 
present. If you want to tell me anything, 
I'll find an opportunity — not altogether I — 
you must assist; but, of course, I shall be 
much obliged and flattered by a conference, 
and, I may as well say, frankly, I don't quite 
understand you, Miss Marly n." 

" Nor I you, Sir Eoke Wycherley," answered 
the young lady, coldly. 

'* Yes, you do ; I beg pardon, but you cer- 
tainly do — you can't possibly /we^understand 
me — you can't be such a fool — excuse me. 
You do understand me, and you understand 
perfectly every incident of my conduct." 

He paused. 

"Is she coming? — eh? — I'll go down and 
meet her ;" and, for the first time, he smiled, 
though his smile was neither a warm nor a 
bright one, and he kissed the tips of his fingers, 
and waved them towards her, and disappeared. 

Miss Marlyn looked after him, very stern 
and pale, with dilated and brilliant eyes. 
Then she drew a long breath, so that the folds 
at the neck of her grey dress rose and fell, and 
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she looked down on the tomb of Sir Hugh 
Shadwell, at the foot of which she was stand- 
ing; you would have fancied that she was 
reading the epitaph, and that her smile was 
tinged with the dark cynicism which such be- 
pufferies of defunct bad men will raise. 

And she murmured, " He's very angry ;^ 
and with the point of her parasol was poking 
away the moss from the projecting edges of 
one of the black-letter words, on which she 
smiled. She had something of Mark Shad- 
well's philosophy about the Sir Peter Teazles 
of this mad world. 

" He's very angry ! " 

She smiled more, and looked closer at the 
moss, and worked more diligently. What a 
pretty "Old Mortality" Sir Hugh, the tiir 
praeclarUS,. had found! 

"Candescent," she murmured. But these 
attentions were not for him, or even for this 
tomb. She was using him merely, in a state 
of pre-occupation, as young ladies will living 
men, I am told, on occasion, as softly as if love- 
passages were being whispered between her 
and the recumbent Sir Hugh ; but she was 
only quoting her little quarto dictionary, play- 
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fully. " ' Candescent — grovoing white — applied to 
metaU at a white keat.^ Ha ! he does look very 
angry ! " 

She thought she heard voices, and listened. 

" Yes, here they come !" 

And with her pretty cruel feet she stepped 
lightly up the limbs and across the face of the 
helpless Sir Hugh, and sat down in her old 
place on the window-stone, and whisked her 
parasol to her side, where it lay between two 
fingers of her slim glove, and laid her other 
hand upon the carved stone of the window, 
looking out pensively upon the sad and solemn 
picture, and quite arranged for the coming 
surprise. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 



A PARTY OF THREE. 



They were not quite so near as Miss Marly n 
thought. Sir Koke hated brambles and stiles, 
and cursed stepping-stones, and always sus- 
pected grass of damp, even in the fiercest glare 
of July. He picked his way, therefore, and 
spared himself all the trouble he could. ** What 
the devil pleasure can there be in sitting in 
that beastly churchyard ? So like women ! 
With a garden and flowei's and everything at 
home, they come down here to sit in a dirty 
paddock, wetting their feet, and breaking their 
legs over tombstones ! " 

He had nearly reached the ruined house of 
Wynderfel before he espied Eachel returning 
with her book. He lifted his hat and smiled 
with all his fascination. " My long walk at 
last is rewarded," said he, gallantly. " I sur- 
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prised Miss — Miss — your friend, in the pic- 
turesque little chapel you have chosen for your 
shrine — pray, allow me." He would have 
taken her book, but with a new sense of things, 
the fruit of Miss Marlyn's exhortation, a shy- 
ness mingled with dislike, she declined his aid, 
and, a little disconcerted and annoyed, pursued 
her way accompanied by the polite baronet, 
who chatted agreeably and murmured his little 
flatteries by her side. She was relieved, how- 
ever, of the apprehension that he would attach 
himself to them during the remainder of their 
ramble ; he had no notion of doing so. 

There was a change in Kachel's manner, 
which, though decidedly the reverse of flatter- 
ing, yet both pleased and amused him. Oddly 
enough it struck him as in the highest degree 
auspicious. 

He stood in the little archway under the 
belfry chatting agreeably, holding his slender 
umbrella crook upward, and corresponding in 
his niche with the antique monumental bishop 
at the other side, in bas-relief, crosier in hand, 
and liliputian angel on his shoulder : possibly 
Sir Eoke had his spiritual prompter at his ear 
also, if people's eyes could see such things. 
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"When I was here — only ten or twelve 
years old," said Koke, agreeably, looking 
about him, " I remember, with Mark, getting 
into the darkest glen I ever saw in my life — 
even in Switzerland — with a deep pool of 
water in it. I do assure you, the sides were 
so perpendicular, and the place so dark, it was 
like being at the bottom of an abyss ; and 
there was a tombstone on the grass there — I 
remember it as if it were only yesterday — a 
female figure extended — do you remember? 
— cut in black marble, I think — with her hand 
so — " and he' held up his open palm by his 
shoulder ; " and there was a star on her left 
hand — that I can swear to." 

" Oh ! to be sure, that's the glen of Feltram ; 
I've peeped into it often," said Eachel, for- 
getting her reserve. "You know it too, 
Agnes. Yes, indeed ! it's an awful place, and 
the tomb of Lady Mildred — all alone, poor 
thing ! — now, nearly four hundred years ! " 

"I remember Mark and I grew awfully 
frightened there, that day — the tombstone and 
ihe solitude and darkness," said Sir Eoke. " So 
we did," repeated the baronet, amused. ** I 
recollect our shouting tO frighten the kites, or 
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hawks, or whatever they were, up in the trees ; 
certainly it was a wonderfully dismal spot — 
and the echo, high among the precipices every 
time we shouted, sounded not like a repetition 
of our own voices — we were boys, you know — 
but like a female voice imitating an echo ; and, 
by Jove ! we got it into our heads it was the 
dead Lady Mildred, who had got up among 
those awful trees. Mark saw that I was 
frightened, and I saw that Mark was fright- 
ened, and so we made a race of it, and ran for 
our lives." 

" And does she haunt the place ?" asked 
Miss Marlyn, dreamily, feeling, or affecting an 
interest in the story. 

" Oh ! dear, yes !'* interposed Eachel, eagerly. 
** She's called the Gaze-Lady — I told you, I 
think, Agnes — and she bears an unrelenting 
hatred to our family." 

" Exactly," acquiesced the baronet. '* I 
recollect when we got home, there was an old 
woman-^a superannuated housekeeper or some- 
thing — I quite forget her name, but I remem- 
ber her appearance perfectly — an old, lean, 
yellow woman, with a shake in her head — that 
used to sit in a great armchair by the fire, in 
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tlie housekeeper's room — and she lifted' up her 
hands — I remember so well— in horror at our 
audacity in venturing into that haunted recess, 
and threatened us with being kidnapped by 
the evil spirit, and told us such a long ^toiy 
about the ghost, and its malignity, that we 
were frightened half out of our wits. The 
Lady Mildred — the gaze-lady, you know — is 
the evil genius of the Shadwells, and returns 
in the flesh, at long intervals, to compass their 
ruin. I give you my honour, Mark's mother, 
your poor grandmamma, believed every word of 
it as religiously as she did her Church-cate- 
chism. She has told it to me fifty times. Did 
you never hear the story ?" 

This was to Eachel, who answered — 
" The gaze-lady ? Oh, dear ! IVe been 
hearing of her all my life. Old Wyndle has 
stories about her — and Mr. Sherlock, of course, 
believes in her — and the other evening Mr. 
Temple — the vicar — was talking to mamma, 
and he says the legend would make a fine 
subject for a poem. She has visited our 
family, he says, twice — old Wyndle says, a 
great deal offcener." 

" I know it all at my fingers' ends, better 
VOL. I. 17 
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than Temple," said Sir Roke, " because I heard 
it at the age when little fellows are easily- 
frightened, and remember better than we do 
afterwards. Have you told your friend? 
Eeally, Miss Marlyn, it's worth your listening 
to. This Lady Mildred, owing the Shadwells 
an eternal debt of hatred, is the spiritual 
minister of their destruction." 

" Oh ! and how does she contrive it ?" gently- 
said Agnes, still looking as in an odd dream 
along the scattered daisies, beyond the marble 
armour of dead Sir Hugh ; and Roke Wycherly, 
with a gallant smirk, replied— 

" Well, they say she comes like a beautiful 
woman, and very plausibly- — more as if a 
chance brought her, than by design — and so 
she grows into an influence which she uses, 
with a fiendish wisdom, to entangle and be- 
guile, and draw them into those dangerous 
currents of life which are strewn with dead 
men and ship-wreck. Now, to leave meta- 
phor, the first visit of this lost soul in the 
flesh, was made in the shape of a young Italian 
widow, of noble birth and fortune, and mar- 
vellous loveliness ; and this creature took pos- 
sesision, as it were, of the wife of the then 
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Shadwell of Wynderfel, and a pretty dance 
she led them all— such feuds, and litigations, 
and forfeitures ! — ain't I right. Miss Eachel? 
— that was more than two hundred years ago, 
and she shook off nearly half of the estate, 
and established enmities, and in fact, worked 
like the father of evil, till her hour came, and 
she departed, she said for Italy, but our wiser 
forefathers knew it was to a still more ardent 
climate." 

"But really, there did come an Italian 
lady ?" enquired Agnes Marlyn. 

" Miss Marlyn won't allow *the supernatural ; 
but I think, Eachel, we can vouch for the fact 
of the Italian lady's visit ?" 

"Oh! mamma savs she heard there was 
once a portrait of her,'* said Eachel, enthu- 
siastically. 

" Heard !" laughed the baronet, " why I saw 
it — that old woman with the palsy, and a face 
as yellow as a gourd-^used to shew it to us — 
what was her name ? — Dinah Ponder — wasn't 
it? — in one of the bedrooms — but it had 
grown so black by time, she could only see 
here and there a very brilliant complexion, 
and an intense carmine in the lips." 

17—2 
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" I wonder where it is !'* exclaimed Eachel. 
"It was in the year 1640, a hundred and ten 
years after the death of Lady Mildred — and 
then you know in 1750 she came again, that 
was exactly a hundred and ten years later, and 
that time my ancestor found her — a young 
English novice during her probation in a con- 
vent near Vienna — and he took her away> 
married her, and brought her home ; and she 
bewitched him — as that goblin always does — 
and involved him in all sorts of ruin, and that 
was the last visit of the gaze-lady ; but the 
old prophecy says, you know, that she was to 
return for the last time in a hundred and ten 
years more. Wyndle knows it, and all the 
old people, Mr. Temple says, between Wynder- 
fel and Applebury." 

" Tes, I've heard it oft^n when I was a bo}^ 
can you repeat it ?" said Sir Eoke. 

And Eachel repeated these rude verses : — 

Though Shad wells be churlish of old, 
And the maid lie stark and cold, 
In five score years and ten 
Ye* 11 open, and 1*11 come ben. 
In a hundred years and ten 
ril find the door again. 
In ninety and a score 
Again 1*11 come at the door; 
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And then we'll measure the ground 
And the Shadwells no more be found. 

" So you see it is at intervals of a hundred 
and ten years she returns ; and the next time 
will be her last visit," said Rachel with that 
eagerness to believe the marvellous which 
belongs to the young. 

" Seventeen hundred and fifty — eighteen 
hundred and sixty — so she's due now !" said 
the Baronet with a smile. 

" You're going to sleep, Agnes," said Rachel 
reproachfully. 

" Torpid and drowsy," said Miss Marlyn 
shrugging with a smile and a little shudder. 
" I was falling into a trance, I think." 

Sir Roke has talked enough now to shew 
that he was quite on his usual footing, he had 
nothing particular to say, nothing whatever to 
Miss Marlyn, no reserves or embarrassments, 
quite frank and chatty. 

The baronet did not remain more than five 
minutes longer, and walked home to luncheon 
in decidedly better temper than he had set 
out. 




CHAPTEE XXVII. 

WHAT DOES SIR ROKE MEAN ? 

Mark Shad well, like other solitary and dis- 
contented men, was given to building castles 
in the air. He had reared and tenanted many 
in his day ; and once in occupation, he held 
to his tenancy, against all hints and even pro- 
cesses, with admirable tenacity, until the castle 
fell. He was not exacting in the matter of 
proof; very light material sufl&ced for their 

> 

construction. Now, as we know, he had a 
theory in hand : like one of the old cage-work 
houses, it stood in outline first, and Mark 
found brick and mortar as often as Sir Eoke 
Wycherl}' talked, to build in the interstices. 

Mark liked making a cumulative case of 
this kind. As he and his guest stood on the 
hall-doorsteps to-day, for instance, admiring 
the long files of lofty timber that darkened 
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the avenue, the baronet's talk went off on 
other matters, and at last he made quite a 
little homily upon the dissipations of the gay 
world and their effects on the habits, cha- 
racters, and worth of young ladies ; and then 
he harangued on the graces of simplicity in 
such terms as satisfied him that he could only 
be thinking of Eachel. 

After dinner, over their glass of wine, again, 
Sir Eoke made a picture of domestic, not rural 
life, which he contrasted in his own way with 
the sort of life he had hitherto led. Perhaps 
he really felt what he said, for of late his 
qualms and panics about his health had very 
much spoiled for him the flavour of his old 
life. It was merely like a spoken reverie, but 
was enough to contribute to the masonry of 
Mark's chateau. 

" You must not grumble, Mark," said Sir 
Eoke again, "if you knew but all, you are 
better than I, with broken health, and no 
pursuit, and no tie, and placed on a d — d 
regimen, and forbidden nearly every enjoy- 
ment on earth ! How would you like that?" 

Sir Eoke was grumbling, in his way, now, 
and exaggerating, as grumblers will. 
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" My money never did anything for me, to 
speak of. I never sat for any place ; politi- 
cally, I'm no more than you. I could y of 
course, if I had liked it, but I never cared." 

" You might have put me in for Dowcastle, 
instead of that fellow Dingley. I might have 
done you some credit, and I would not have 
played you the trick he did, at all events," said 
Mark, in whose heart that wrong had long 
been festering. 

"Now, that's very true, IVJark, so I might ; 
but you know you did not hint it till it was 
too late : however, that sort of thing can be 
made all straight by and by ; our parliaments 
don't last for ever." 

Here was another sign of an auspicious 
change, for Mark knew very well how sharp 
and short had been Sir Eoke's answer to the 
meditation he had employed in this matter of 
the borough of Dowcastle, and how he had 
pointedly said that ''he wished Mark Shad- 
well were informed, once for all, that he did 
not think him in any respect suited to the 
House of Commons." 

That evening as they stood near the fire in 
the drawing-room. Sir Roke sipping the choco- 
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late which the accomplished Clewson prepared, 
for he was a little afraid of tea, and coffee was 
interdicted, said Mark, very low, on a sudden 
— he had been looking in a long reverie at 
Miss Agnes Marlyn, who was at the piano — 
. " She e> beautiful !" 

Mark's solitude had given him careless 
habits. As Sir Eoke glanced at him with his 
shrewd, hard, mean eye, Shadwell would have 
given something to recall his words. 

"Tour daughter? Upon that question I 
shaU certainly be found among the ayes." 

"I think Miss Marlyn beautiful, at least 
very pretty, don't you ?" said Mark drily, and 
trying to rally. He was aware that Sir Eoke 
knew perfectly whom he meant, and it was 
less suspicious to be frank. 

" Miss Marlyn ?" repeated Sir Eoke, " oh ! 
I know ; yes, very well, very pretty indeed, 
very, but her style is by no means so un- 
common. My cousin Eachel's beauty is more 
exquisite and more heavenly, I maintain." 

Sir Eoke was a little near-sighted, and through 
his tiny Parisian glasses he covertly inspected 
the young lady at the piano for a moment, and 
then putting them down, he said to Mark: 
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" So "you admire Miss Marlyn ; and I'm not 
surprised, she is very pretty." 

There was nothing in this speech at all 
remarkable, nor anything tangible in the 
manner of its utterance ; but Mark was stung 
by it. He knew what was passing in Sir 
Eoke's mind, and he fancied that he was 
aware of that fact and amused at it. 

Mark Shadwell did not quite understand 
the pain he felt, nor even in what particular 
nerves it was seated. He had no more preten- 
sions to morality than other men who had 
lived, like him, an early life of dissipation. It 
was not worth his while to wear a mask before 
Eoke, who knew him as well as he knew 
Eoke ; but a sentiment was combined with his 
mere admiration of Miss Agnes Marlyn ; she 
was growing dear to him. If he had looked 
this secret in the face, I do not say that he 
would have had nerve to act as he ought ; but 
he must have seen incidents in the situation 
enough to appal him. His pride was wounded 
on a sudden. He had unveiled to the lynx- 
eyed cynicism of Eoke the secret which was 
almost a secret to his own soul. He was 
angry with him, angry also with himself — ^yes, 
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very angry with himself — for was he not* a 
philosopher ? had he not long ago renounced 
the illusions of his youth ? was he not a friar 
of the order of David Hume, as well as a 
theologian of the school of Voltaire ? 

Of the two men who stood side by side on 
the hearthrug, I am quite sure that Sir Eoke 
was the worst. Both of the earth earthy, 
unennobled by the only influence that can 
improve our sorry moral plight — Mark's 
nature, with its great faults, perversities, and 
early stains, was yet the better. 

He had never been the cruel epicurean that 
Eoke was. Generous and even tender im- 
pulses had visited him sometimes, and occa- 
sionally disturbed his selfishness, and some- 
thing of passion had mingled in his early 
profligacy. Even now hs was living partly in 
a delusion, and he loved, in his sharp debates 
with the Eeverend Stour Temple, to challenge 
that severe censor to pick a hole in his 
morality. He liked sarcastically to pit him- 
self against the vicar's best parishioners. He 
would have liked to make Eoke speak out 
what he knew was in his mind, for the sake of 
answering him according to his temper. But 
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Koke would do no such thing. He would 
enjoy his suspicion discreetly with an insulting 
reserve. 

Miss Marlyn was playing still. Sir Eoke 
approached Eachel, who, I suppose, did not re- 
ceive him encouragingly, for in a few minutes 
he glided to the piano, and stood by the side 
of the performer. He beat time with a little 
wave of his hand, and smiled and whispered 
something ; a compliment on her music, Mark 
assumed. 

What he really said was this : " So you've 
been doing me a. kind office, with your pretty 
companion? she won't speak to me — she 
won't look at me. What sort of person must 
she think me ? You must allow me to view 
this in my own way, and to regard it as of the 
best imaginable augury. Pray remember how 
very soon I shall be ordering my wings and be 
off to town. Was I very ill-tempered, to-day ? 
I hope n'ot." 

Here came a great roulade, and the bass 
grew very loud ; so that he contented himself 
with smiling, and marking the time with a 
little oscillation of his hand. 

Mark Shadwell, standing by the chimney- 
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piece with his coffee-cup in his hand, looked at 
his invalid wife, to whose side by this time Sir 
Eoke had transferred himself 

" That sneering beast thinks every fellow 
like himself. I never lived a life like his. I 
despise a man who does." 

His glance wandered to Miss Agnes 
Marlyn, and then dropped to the ground ; he 
leaned on the mantlepiece, and his reverie was 
of the afternoon, some time ago, when in that 
irregular apartment, hall, vestibule, all in one, 
of the Star and Garter, in the quaint High 
Street of Raby, waiting to see old Brent about 
his cob, the 'bus from the distant railway 
station set down a passenger at the open door, 
who entered in her cloak. 

He knew nothing of her — he had forgotten 
all about Miss Marlyn's intended arrival. He 
saw a plain dress, but a wonderfully beautiful 
girl; and he made way for her as for a 
princess. There is an impulse, not of admira- 
tion simply, but of respect in our first sight of 
a beautiful woman; because we intuitively 
reverence power of every kind, and beauty in 
a woman is power. The momentary scene was 
fixed in his mind for ever. In the shadow of 
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that homely hall, so queerly misshapen, doors 
and galleries opening on it, the clumsy stairs 
mounting through an arch on one side, the 
bow- window of the bar projecting at the other, 
had appeared this young figure, and face, and 
all was glorified by her beauty. 

" I have been like a father to her — a guar- 
dian—the shabby fellow !" 

Mark Shadwell mentally presented himself 
with the most unexceptionable certificate ; and 
with that in his pocket, glanced a contemp- 
tuous defiance at his kinsman, who smiled and 
chatted on, quite unconscious of the lightning 
that forked and flickered so near him. 




CHAPTEE XXVIII. 



CARMEL SHERLOCK KNOCKS AT AMy's DOOR. 



Mrs. Shadwell went early that evening to 
her dressing-room. Dolly Wyndle, their usual 
conference ended, had gone about her business. 
With solitude came dejection. The sick lady, 
supporting her head upon her thin hand, 
began to think of what would be when she 
was gone. "Agnes Marlyn will not desert 
my poor Kachel ; wise above her years, and 
kind, I don't think Mark will disturb that. 
But then she is so young a creature ; every 
way, diflficulties. Perhaps Mark will go up to 
town and live there, as he always wished, 
leaving them here. He will marry very 
soon :" a pain thrilled her, though she smiled 
a forlorn little smile. " I wonder whether he 
will ever think of his poor little Amy ! No 
one will ever love him so well again ;" and her 
eyes filled slowly with tears. 
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Poor little wandering soul — troubled about 
many things ! Then came the thought of 
death. Oh ! was her failing health, or the 
coming of that ghastly change, a frightful 
dream? A horror of great darkness, and the 
fears of death had fallen upon her, and there 
came the shuddering and wailing of panic. 
To this, an awful calm succeeded, and she 
lifted up her clasped hands, and her eyes and 
her trembling heart to Grod in dumb supplica- 
tion. 

Many sensible people had long set down 
pretty little sick Mrs. Shad well as a fool — yet 
she had accomplishments — could draw — was a 
musician — was, as the phrase is, "well-in- 
formed," — could tell a good book from a dull one 
— and talked when her spirits served, pleasantly 
and intelligently about most things. But 
though not a mental, I am afraid she was a 
moral fool. She had not courage to fight any 
one — to wound any one — to suspect any one — 
to hold her own, in short, in this world of cun- 
ning and ferocity ; and when she lay down at 
night, she was troubled to think that anyone, 
on earth, was " out with her," and busy with 
little plans for reconciliation. And had she not 
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given herself up to an idiotic idolatry of a 
husband who could no longer see any good 
in her priceless love, or, pleasantness in her un- 
conscious adulation. Eyes had he and saw 
not, ears and heard not, and yet her worship 
never flagged, and she sat by a dead love in 
that wildest and saddest insanity which will 
not believe in death, but watches, and hopes, 
and waits for its awaking . 

After a while, in the silence that followed, 
came a sudden knock at her door. 

" Who's there ?" she asked, startled, for she 
heard no step approach the door. 

"I, ma'am, / — Carmel Sherlock — shall I 
come in r 

" Come in." 

And Carmel entered, looking very pale — 
looking, indeed, like a man, faint from pain. 

" Thank you, ma'am, you're very good. I've 
something on my mind — something to say;" 
he closed the door, jealously loo'king at her all 
the while, with a troubled face, and his large 
eyes dilated with fear. " Don't be frightened, 
but I must go, ma'am ; I must leave Eaby. 
The place where I've been so happy — dreaming 
— dreaming^' he groaned. 

VOL. I. 18 
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"What is it? What do you mean, Mr. 
Sherlock ?" asked she, surprised. 

"I'm come to say, I must go, ma'am — I 
viusty' and he groaned again. " I must go, 
and I don't like to tell Mr. Shad well — my 
benefactor — because it would cause a — a 
struggle ; he would try to keep me ; and if he 
were to succeed — oh ! if ! — I won't look at it ; 
I must go to-nighty 

" Pray, Mr. Sherlock, be quite frank, and do 
let me know your reasons." 

" Oh ! ma'am — my dear, good lady, you 
mustn't ask — I can't. It isn't — it isn't to be 
told." 

" But Mr. Shadwell will be so pained — you 
will be an irreparable loss. I really don't know 
what he's to do, if you leave him. Surely 
you'll consider him — I know you will." 

" I will — I do — I always do — Oh ! ma'am, 
I'm not ungrateful. I should have been cast 
away upon the wastes of life, but for him. I 
owe him all — my life — my life — but this would 
never do ; it scares me ; it won't be battled 
with or denied — just — ^just a whisper that has 
caught my ear." 

"One word of all this I can't understand," 
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said she ; "I hardly think you intend I 
should." 

" Better not/' he said, and clasped his hands 
hard together. "So many years, and to 
frighten you at last ! No, no ! it could not 
be." 

" If anything has happened to make you 
less happy than you were, I think you ought 
to tell me. It's very odd, and hardly kind to 
think of going away without assigning a reason; 
there's nothing that could possibly frighten me 
in any you are likely to give." She paused ; 
but though she said this, she did feel nervous 
as well as curious ; there was so much anguish 
in Carmel's dark stare. 

" It would frighten you," he whispered ; and 
looking round the cornice of the room, he laid 
his hand on his head, as if to control some 
pressure there. She remembered the sarcas- 
tic bulletins with which Mark Shadwell often 
favoured her, to the effect that Carmel was 
growing decidedly madder and madder every 
day. 

" Now, I've 'made up my mind, Mr. Sher- 
lock," said she, with something of her old 
spirit, and shocked to think of his leaving at 
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nnch am lioftr ; ^jroaH rtaj to-nigiit, wiiateTeT 
the ezme ; jaa won't go— at mj eamest le- 
quests and as a IdndneKs to me — joall le- 
mail) ' 

^^She (loe» Bot know,'' Carmel groaned, 
^**he doeijn't, wbat she's doing! Why will 
she ask it — dis traits? Oh! madam, you 
mustn't — oh ! spare me that one command !" 

*' I will ask you — I do — you must not go 
to-night — I insist upon it — don't think of it : 
in the morning you wiU see things differently. 
I entreat you to grant me this one kindness." 

There was a pause of a few seconds. 

'* I mil, madam/' said he, shaking his head, 
ncvcrthelcHS, as if he had said " no." 

** The day after to-morrow — you must stay 
till then ; there are many things, you know, to 
arrange — you mustn't go till then. Promise 
this — you s/iall promise — I know you will !" 

And, with these words, poor Mrs. Shadwell, 
who in her energy had risen from her sofa, 
took his hand kindly, and repeated her en- 
treaty. 

" I will, madam, I obey you in this ; I pro- 
mise — take it — my hand — cruentum ! There 
Good God, madam, my hand !" He 
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withdrew it, and looked into her eyes with a 
very odd stare, and muttered : " Well were it 
for that man that he had never heen horn ! 
My hand — it looks all wrong to me ! I wish, 
ma'am, you had ordered me rather to get it 
smashed in a mill-crank !" 

" Till the day after to-morrow, you have 
promised to remain,'* she said, passing hy this 
odd parenthesis. " I am satisfied now, and 
thank you, Mr. Sherlock, thank you very much 
— and good-night." 

" Grood-night, ma'am. I am constrained — " 
He paused, with his hand on the door-handle, 
and looked at her as if on the point of speak- 
ing ; after a few doubtful seconds, however, to 
her relief, he changed his mind, and, with a 
great sigh, he said merely " Good - night, 
ma'am," and left the room, closing the door 
gently, leaving her a great deal more excited 
and agitated than she had fancied herself 
during the flighty interview he had just given 
her. Odd he always was ; but now his lan- 
guage, like the incipient mutterings of actual 
insanity, was wild and ominous. She was 
grieved and shocked, and felt on the point of 
bursting into tears. 
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" Poor, kind, gentle Carmel ! — what can it 
be ?" she wondered, ias she stood very pale, 
where he had left her. 

Very glad she was to hear a step approach - 
ing. This time it was her husband who en- 
tered. 

" Oh, Mark, I'm so glad you have come . 
Poor Carmel Sherlock has been here, and 
seemed so excited and strange." 

" I told you. Amy, he's odd — you don't see 
so much of him as I do — a little bit mad ; you 
would not believe me," and Mark laughed. 
But his merriment in her ear was not reassur- 
ing. It sounded like laughter heard in a dis- 
mal dream. 

"Oh, Mark, dear, you could not laugh if 
you knew how very strange he looked, and 
ill. I'm so afraid there's something very 
seriously wrong." 

" Now, come," said Mark, a little inconsist- 
entl}^ " you must not be absurd. You fancy 
Carmel's mud — he's no more mad than you or 
I. He has very odd ways, I grant, and theories 
— it's merely solitude and reading, and this 
vile wilderness ; but with that dreamy way of 
his, he's as wide-awake and sharp as any law- 
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yer in Westminster — ^you may take my word 
for it. I know him better than any man living 
— at accounts and business with him every day 
— as sound and clear a head as any in England 
— no more mad than the Lord Chancellor." 

Mark was, in fact, arguing with himself, and 
blowing and brushing away the little suspi- 
cions that were, as his frightened wife spoke, 
gathering over his own mind. 

"I promised to play a little piquet with 
Eoke in his room to-night," he resumed ; " he 
asked me. You remember what I said yester- 
day about him — you do, of course. Now, all 
I say is this — you'll leave it entirely to me ; 
and, mind, there's to be none of that talking 
him over, you know, that women are so fond 
of; by Jove ! I only wonder any girls ever 
married — they sit like a secret committee on 
every fellow that pays them the least atten- 
tion, and pick him to pieces, and laugh at 
him, till I wonder how any of them can have 
the face to marry him, and I'm certain that's* 
the sole reason why half the disappointments 
take place that do. Kow, mind, you mustn't 
allow it, nor any tattle of old Wyndle's, and 
Miss Marlyn must not be laughing with her 
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over Boke's wrinkles, and Bonsense, if he has 
any. All I say is this — jost leave the matter 
in my hands. Ill speak to Bachel myself, if 
she's disposed to be foolish — she sha'n't be 
allowed to sacrifice herself. There aren't six 
girls coming out in London, next season, 
who'd refose Boke Wycherly. Pretty stuff! 
Of course she's to be quite free — but—that's 
all." 

Mark was talking more this night to Mrs. 
Shadwell than he had done for five weeks 
before. His head was full of this grand 
scheme, and it must be admitted, not without 
some colour of evidence. 

" I'm glad you think, Mark, dear, that our 
darling Eachel should be left to herself if it 
should " 

" Of course, that's precisely what I say — 
leave her to her own decision. I'm certain, if 
Roke isn't pulled to pieces and talked over, as 
I've said, she'll decide like a girl of sense. 
She's not an idiot, I suppose." 

And so on and on Mark talked, every now 
and then, by way of parenthesis, admitting 
that he spoke on hypothesis. At last there 
came a pause, during which the thoughts of 
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both, by one of those odd coincidences that we 
sometimes recognise, returned silently and sud* 
denly again to Carmel Sherlock. The lady 
was first to speak. 

" Carmel Sherlojck seems to have made up 
his mind to go." 

" To leave us, do you mean ?" asked Mark, 
looking up sharply. He could not spare 
Carmel. 

" lie wanted to go to-night, but promised 
to remain till the day after to-morrow. He 
would not tell me his reason. Don't you 
think, Mark, you should see him to-night?" 

Now Mark had already made up his mind to 
do so. He said, therefore : " I don't see much 
good in it ; but if you wish it, I will. We've 
had a long talk. Amy," he added, with the air 
of a man who had done a gracious thing, and 
knows it. 

" Oh, Mark, darling ! it's very happy-^it's 
like old times ;" and as she spoke and smiled, 
her large eyes filled with tears. 

He patted her cheek, and kissed her, not 
ardently, but kindly, and smiled on her 
encouragingly, and, said he : " You often mis- 
take me, Amy. You think me cold and un- 
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gracious, when, Heaven knows, Tm only- 
plagued to death with my worries and disap- 
pointments." 

" It's kind of you, darling^ to say so. I 
knew it — I was sure of it,'' she said, putting 
her pretty hands on his shoulders, and looking 
up in his face, and smiling and crying at the 
same time ; and, smoothing her hair with a 
caress, he looked down in return with a re- 
lenting commiseration that was strange to 
him. "I don't know why I'm crying. I'm 
such a fool ; I'm so happy, Mark. Don't 
mind my crying — I can't help it. I never 
was so happy, I think." 

Few acts, as we know, are done on a single 
motive, and the origin even of our emotions is 
not always absolutely explicable to ourselves. 
Something of compunction, a sudden recoil to 
self-upbraiding to-night in the drawing-room, 
as I mentioned, prompted a recognition like 
this; but I do not know that the impulse 
would have had strength at this hour to bring 
him to her room, had it not been for the ne- 
cessity he was under of finding some one to 
listen to his confidences and speculations re- 
specting the intentions of his kinsman. 
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He went away, pleased with his own great 
attributes and with that instinct of self-appro- 
bation which stood him instead of a conscience, 
altogether gratified and glowing. 




CHAPTEE XXIX. 



A HAND ON ROKE WYCHERLY's DOOR. 



Mark, candle in hand, walked down the som- 
bre passage charmed with himself. He thought 
it a pity that the Eeverend Stour Temple, that 
well' meaning, bigoted vicar, could not witness 
his triumph of philosophy. He had made a 
condescension to that poor wife who, with all 
her infirmities, was so infinitely his superior. 
He had patted her cheek, smoothed her hair, 
kissed her, and was in a manner reconciled. 
Yes, reconciled ; for was she not always and 
imaccountably, as it were, in disgrace ? 

Gross are we, and measure our virtues and 
our gratitude, not by the motive of the ser- 
vice, but by its magnitude. Always reversing 
where it suits us the moral of the widow's 
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mite — not even by the magnitude of the ser- 
vice, where that will not do, but by the wild 
gratitude of despair. 

Our theatric virtues strut their hour, and 
the applause of the gallery roars above them. 
But God sees with an awful eye, and it is the 
whisper of self-suspicion that reverberates be- 
fore His throne in thunder. He knows the 
dynamics of all morals, and measures the mo- 
mentum of good-will, not by visible results, 
but by the unseen obstructions it has over- 
come. 

Mark Shadwell had observed a shyness in 
Rachel's manner towards the baronet which 
led him to think that Sir Roke must have 
talked in a strain of gallantry. All the better 
— proof upon proof. He was also in high 
good humour with himself, and confident in 
his philosophic self-control. Prospects were 
brightening. His debts could not plague him 
B& they had done any longer ; and was not the 
House of Commons opening to receive the 
coming man ? 

All a-glow with this moral tipsiness, who 
should he encounter at the turn of the gallery 
but his daughter and Miss Agnes Marlyn ? 
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He paused for a moment, said a few words, 
and bid them good-night. How was it that 
this Agnes grew more and more beautiful 
every day? The girl is gentler, shyer, dif- 
ferent somehow. He had seen her eyes follow 
him in the drawing room when, at least, he 
thought she fancied he did not observe her. 
He had seen her blush, he could almost swear, 
twice on meeting him unexpectedly. There 
was something submissive, sad, strange in her 
manner of late. How she liked working for 
him, and tried to please him ! and how beauti- 
fully gratified she looked when he thanked and 
praised her ! Poor little thing ! Just a fancy- 
Well for himself — for all — he was so cool- 
headed a fellow ! Well that he had burned 
his fingers, and seared them so early that he 
could afford to play with fire ! 

" My secretary certainly is beautiful ! How 
interesting — how sad ! Who could withhold 
his compassion?" 

And he sighed. Who sighed ? A benevo- 
lent philosopher simply ; in that sigh, exhaled 
only ardent pity. He walked on with the • 
image of that beautiful secretary before him. 
He knocked at Carmel Sherlock's door, and 
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opened it. That eccentric gentleman rose sud- 
denly to his feet as he did so. He spoke not — 
only gazed with a pale frown across the table, 
as if on the entrance of a thief in the night. 
A book was open before him. Oddly enough, 
it was the Bible. 

" Didn't expect me, Sherlock ? Passing this 
way, so I just looked in." 

" Thankful, sir, always when you do." 

" Reading ?" 

" Yes, sir, reading — the Bible, sir." 

" Hey ? that's something new, isn't it ? 

" Oh dear me ! No, sir. As good philoso- 
phy as you'll find anywhere, and more ancient. 
I like it. I always look into it. Why should 
the Bible be the only book we can take nothing 
out of? There is something in every book — 
every ancient book — written when it was trou- 
blesome to write, and no one read but the 
<3ritical/' 

In the midst of his scepticism, Mark Shad- 
well had a lurking awe of this mysterious beok. 
In the tremendous perspective which it opens, 
there was no pleasant place for him, and he 
shut it down with something between a curse 
and a scoff. 
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" Ho ! That will be very agreeable news to 
the vicar," said Mark sarcasticall}'-. 

"There's the Christian trinity, you know, 
and the Platonic, There's a fundamental 
triplet somewhere, sir, or the triplet would not 
rule as it does. If there is a noon, you see, 
there must be a forenoon and an afternoon. 
In limited life, which is the first progress, the 
acme will have its antecedent and its con- 
sequent. The order is, desire, fruition, satiety, 
or, in other words, incipiency, power, decay — 
that is, you know, childhood, manhood, age. 
I see, sir, you are listening." 

" Yes, certainly," said Mark, who had been 
thinking of something else. 

" And you follow me — quite ?" 

" The devil I do !" 

" Don't you, sir ?" 

" Pray lead on, my good fellow. I'm stuck 
in the mud ; but never mind, I'm doing my 
best." 

"But the ^^;^limited life triphcates also," 
said Carmel, unconscious of Mark's banter. 
" Self-evolution is exhausted in three. There 
is no mutation after the worm, the grub, and 
the fly. The act of death, you know, is the 
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labour of the man in the flesh, and the 
bringing forth of the intermediate man^ who 
in turn evolves the man immutable. It is the 
law of fermentation — saccharine, vinous, ace- 
tous. Two processes of life, leading up to 
finality. This present state in the flesh is the 
first subterranean germination of life, compared 
with the next, feeble, inapprehensive, and ugly." 

"And yet I've seen some rather pretty 
specimens," said Mark. He was speaking in 
the glow of that beautiful phantom of Agnes 
Marlyn, which still stood before him, though 
laughing at Carmel. 

" This self-evolution, in triplet, is a moral 
law, desert, judgment, execution; the moral 
life is self-evolving. It projects a second state 
from its first, and a third, which is final, from 
the second," said Carmel Sherlock, looking 
vaguely downward, and tracing slow lines with 
his finger-tip along his pallid forehead. 

"People grow from indifference to like one 
another; eh? and so on?" said Mark — he 
was thinking of Agnes Marlyn still — " and fall 
sometimes into indifference again. That's a 
great discovery — is it in the Bible?" Mark 
was quizzing him gravely. 

VOL. I. 19 
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" Just this now," continued Sherlock, lifting 
his tattered , Bible and reading — " * When lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth Death.' *' 

"In the Bible that, is it?'* asked Mark, 
smiling. 

" Yes, sir, here, in the Epistle of James. 
The Triplicate self evolution, lust — sin — 
death !" answered Carmel ; and read the awful 
passage again, aloud. "I'll show you how 
that must be " 

"Well, I beheve we'll not mind to-night. 
I told you before, my creed is dust to dust," 
said Mark. 

"Don't you believe in a resurrection?'* 
asked Carmel. 

" Of the body ?" inquired Mark, preparing 
to go. 

" Yes — / do — of the body," said Carmel. 

" Nous verrons," said Mark ; " and for the 
present, I must remain in darkness ; I mean, 
I can hear no more to-night." 

It was clear that Carmel did not mean to 
open his plan of going away, and Mark was 
now satisfied that Sherlock's idea of leaving 
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him wawS one of the many vapours that rose in 
his solitude, and, crossing his mind, dissolved 
and came no more. 

"What a fellow that is!" he thought, 
sneeringly, as he retraced the gallery alone. 
Mark was not quite in the contemptuous mood 
he fancied. That text had an odd mystic 
sound in it that was uncomfortable. There 
had risen something dark, now, a little in the 
way of that glowing phantom of Agnes 
Marlyn. In the midst of Carmel's babble, a 
pale, pure face had looked in at the door and 
startled him. In the midst of his gentle 
maunderings, a stern diapason had broken in, 
and rang still in his ears. 

So Mark shook his ears, and hummed a 
tune lightly, and went and paid his visit to 
Koke Wycherly in his dressing-room ; they 
chatted pleasantly, and then they played piquet. 

Mark won — what some people would think 
a considerable sum — it was only some twenty 
pounds. It was nothing in the scale of old 
exploits. But guineas were welcome as drops 
of water in the desert to needy Mark, and is it 
not always pleasant to win ? 

" You'll come to-morrow night again, won't 
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you?" said Sir Eote as lie smiled feebly in 
Mark's face from his easy chair. 

It is not always the loss, but the mortification 
of defeat that tries temper. Roke did not care 
for this game, nor for any other, for its own 
sake. He rather wished that Mark should be 
pleased with his visit, and was glad that he 
had won. And Mark's feelings towards him 
got into a state of equilibrium. He fancied as he 
left him that he could even come almost to 
like Roke. On such small things do likings 
and antipathies depend ; and is not this just 
considering how seldom the great things turn 
up, if ever, and how minute are the bits which 
make up the mosaic of a whole life ? 

Very late that night, Sir Eoke, whose sleep 
was light, awoke. He fancied he heard a step 
on the gallery floor. He listened, with an 
ugly frown, on his pillow. And then— he 
could not be quite sure — he heard a hand laid 
softly on the panel of his door, and brushed 
gently along it. Sir Eoke lifted his head. 
The hand seized the door-handle and began to 
turn it gently. 

'^Who the devil's there?" cried Sir Roke 
on his elbow, and stretching his lean neck 
over the side of the bed. 
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There was no answer. He thought he 
heard breathing. He was sure he heard a soft 
retreating step. He was one of those persons 
who can't endure any trifling with the sanctity 
of sleep; it made him furious. Spluttering 
some ejaculations which I don't repeat, he had 
already got the bell-rope in his fingers, to ring 
up Clewson and take his revenge upon that 
hanriless slumberer, when, on a sudden, his 
mood quite changed, the bell-rope dropped 
back upon the wall. 

" By Jove, it's possible— quite — what a 
fool !" And he jumped out of bed in his long 
night-shirt and silk night-cap — a figure some- 
thing like that of the Knight of La Mancha, 
when he fought his nocturnal combat with the 
cats, if you can imagine that Christian gentle- 
man with a very wicked smirk on — and 
wrapping his silk dressing-gown about him, 
and forgetting night air and all else, he 
opened his door softly, still smirking in the 
dark, and looking and whispering up and 
down the gallery, " I'm here, does anyone' 
want me ?" and so at last to bed again, rather 
cold and cross. 




CHAPTEE XXX. 

MR. CLEWSON CONFERS WITH CARMEL SHERLOCK. 

Mr. Clewson had formed a slight acquain- 
tance, in the housekeeper's room, with our 
friend Carmel Sherlock, and had often, to Mrs. 
Dolly Wyndle, expressed his high estimation 
of Mr. Sherlock's erudition and wisdom, for he 
had quoted languages which that gentleman 
had never heard before, and ventilated theories, 
the futile endeavour to comprehend which had 
a rather fatuising effect upon his practical 
intellect. 

He met Sherlock next morning on the back 
stair, by the great window on the landing- 
place, and respectfully wished him good- 
moming. 

" Ho ! sir, I hope you slept well/' said 
Carmel, looking wofuUy in his face. " For 
m}*- part, sir, I've had a bad night — no sleep — 
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only a thought — the same — one thought — a 
load, as you lie, always increasing, like the 
* peine fort et dur,' till it breaks your heart. 
Sir, it's like the drop of water — ^tick, tick, tick 
—on your brain — that the Inquisition in- 
vented ; and you must go mad or submit, sir, 
eh?" 

" Quite so, sir," assented Mr. Clewson, who 
apprehended but vaguely. " My gentleman, 
he always takes hopium, in little lozenges 
like; I can give you two or three — or try 
counting up a thousand or so.*' 

"I don't want sleep, sir. It's only that, 
don't you see, if the idea would change ; but 
all one thought, never pausing, like one fiddle- 
string in your brain, and a bow as long as for 
ever, drawn on, and on, and on — it's too much 
— ^you're sure to submit; it has you at 
last." 

" Just so, sir, a want of variety ; every one 
tires of sameness like. I do uncommon," said 
Mr. Clewson. 

" When does he go ?" said Carmel. 

" Sir Eoke ?" 

" Ay, yes — Sir Eoke — he should go to-day," 
said Carmel. 
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" I don't think Sir Boke has no notion of 
going so soon/' answered Mr. Clewson. 

" He's here for no good, sir," said Sherlock. 

" You really think ?" — inquired Mr. Clewson, 
and with a shrewd look, and something like 
the dawn of a smile. 

" Can't you get him away ? In God's name 
get him away!" urged Carmel, laying his 
hand upon his arm, and grasping it with a 
little shake. 

Mr. Clewson smiled a little, and said he : 

" It's not me takes him, but rayther him 
that takes me, sir." 

Carmel sighed, and said : 

" Look, sir ; every man has a side to the 
light, and a side to the dark ; his shadow goes 
with him. I wish he had stayed away. Can't 
you do any thing?" said Carmel in great 
trouble, as it seemed. 

Mr. Clewson shook his head, amused at the 
idea. 

" My sleep, sir, while I had it, was all like a 
church window, with dreams glowing all over 
with allegories. I told my beloved master 
something of it ; but I'm worn out, sir, I'm 
tired." 
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" And what may be running in your mind,, 
sir?" inquired Mr. Clewson, being curious. 

Carmel looked at him suddenly, with a con- 
tracted and suspicious gaze, and dropped his 
eyes. 

" About what ?" said Carmel, drily, looking 
up again. 

" I mean about Sir Eoke, sir," said Clew- 
son. 

" I know nothing about Sir Eoke Wycherly ; 
and so you're going to stay? Well, you know, 
you ought to go and see something of the 
scenery — ^Wynderfel and Hazelden — and other 
places worth seeing. Will he go away to- 
morrow ?" 

" Sir Eoke ?" 

Carmel nodded. 

"Well, I know no more than you, Mr. 
Sherlock; I never know, sir, except a hacci- 
dent, where or when we're agoing, until he 
gives me the order to get things ready and 
pack up." 

" Something came into the house with 
him." 

" You may say that, Mr. Sherlock ; all them 
portmanteaus and boxes — awful particlar — na 
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one Kving, sir, has a hidea what it is, I tell 
you/' 

" Troublesome, sir," acquiesced Sherlock. 

" Kayther, I should say, a few," answered 
Mr. Clewson, shaking his head with a pathetic 
comicality. 

" And don't you know what he came here 
for, Mr. Clewson ?" asked Carmel, with a bitter 
smile. 

" No, I don't, sir," answered Mr. Clewson. 

Carmel looked at him. 

" No, really, sir. It may be many things. 
I don't know. I give 3'ou my honour," he 
averred, arid shook his head. 

" Well, / know," said Carmel, smiling darkly 
out of the window. " He's come here for a 
wife." 

" Oh, oh ! I see. I'm not a bit surprised. 
I thought so," answered Clewson, who was very 
much surprised, and uneasy too ; for he could 
not say how such an event as marriage might 
shake him in his place, and his place suited 
him ; and, in fact, was on the whole a good 
deal better than any he was likely to get again. 
Therefore he was shocked, though he did not 
believe it. 
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"And who — who may he be a-looking 
after?" inquired Mr. Clewson. 

*' Miss Rachel Shadwell," answered Carmel, 
hastily, as if he were mentioning a dead friend, 
and still looking straight out of the window. 

"I partly guessed it; there's several things 
has led me to that opinion. Is she likely 
to turn out a hinterfering person, do you 
think ?" 

" Miss Eachel is perfection," said Carmel. 

" I didn't mean nothing contrary," said 
Clewson. 

" Think of such a man as that coming to 
marry her !" said Sherlock. 

" Well, it is a lift for her," observed Mr. 
Clewson. " A very desirable halliance. He's 
took a vilent fancy, I dessay ; he's that 
sort " 

Carmel repeated, rather to himself than to 
his companion: 

" * L'amour arrive en cliantant, 
Efc s'en retourne en pleurant.' 

" You may have read that — whf not ? French. 
Yes, he knows French ; it's in the Morte d^Ar- 
ihuVy and it's very true." 
And so Mr. Clewson went up and Mr. Sher- 
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lock down, and the little conference at the 
large window on the lobby came to an end. 

The Eeverend Stonr Temple paid a visit 
early next day at Kaby. The two young 
ladies, Sir Roke, and Mark Shadwell, were at 
luncheon very sociably ; and at this irregular 
meal, the vicar joined them in the dining-room. 

Mark did not like the vicar, but he wel- 
comed him courteously. 

"You remember Koke Wycherly? Roke, 
you recollect Temple, at Oxford ?" 

Sir Eoke gave him two fingers, and one of 
his bleak smiles, as he looked up at him from 
his chair. 

" Charmed to see you. Temple \ it's so many 
years. Pray don't count them. And you're 
at Ridleston, here, Mark tells me. You were 
good at most things ; you pulled a very good 
oar, and I remember you were a capital wicket- 
keeper. No cricket now-a-days, I dare say ?" 

Stour Temple smiled with a sad and super- 
cilious complacency over these recollections of 
his prowess. # 

" Never played since I took orders. I sup- 
pose I could not stop a ball now. I've an 
objection to clergymen playing." 
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"^I don't see why they shouldn't," said Sir 
Eoke ; ** they w^pt exercise as much as laymen, 
1 fancy, and it would prevent their growing 
so fat as some of them do." 

" My duties afford mc exercise enough," he 
replied, with a smile; "by the time I get 
home, I shall have walked fourteen or fifteen 
miles." 

" I wish they were all as active as you. 
Temple, I've a fellow down at Scarbrook ; he 
rides at a walk on a horrid cob, and he's as fat 
as I don't know what ; never visits his people, 
nor doe s a bit of good, from one year's end to 
another. I wish the brute would get his 
apoplexy, and make a vacancy for a useful 
man like you." 

The Eeverend Stour Temple looked not 
flattered, but very grave, and even stern, and 
Mark thought, with some pleasure, that he 
was on the point of rebuking the baronet, 
whose temper might have exploded under that 
liberty. But it did not come, theriy at least. 

The Eeverend Stour Temple had not been 
five minutes in the room, indeed, when Mark 
perceived that there was something upon his 
mind. He was silent and thoughtful, and 
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being an abstemious man, luncheon was to him 
a ceremony quickly over. 

" How pretty the old Tower of Eaby and 
the village look from the summit of the wood !" 
said the vicar, awaking from a reverie, and 
speaking apropos of nothing. " There's a 
market there to-day. I crossed the uplands, 
and you can't think how pretty it looks, lying 
among the trees and enclosures beneath you. 
It would almost repay the walk, if you would 
venture so long a ramble," he smiled, as he 
spoke to Eachel. " There are very fine clouds, 
too, to-day, for a back-ground ; such towering 
piles of vapour! I should have suspected 
thunder, but that it would be too soon. It's 
hardly ten days since we had that thunder- 
storm." 

" More than a fortnight," said Mark Shad- 
well. 

** Ha ?" said the vicar. " Time cheats us, Sir 
Eoke, in the country." 

"Suppose we make that our walk?" said 
Eachel, addressing Miss Marlyn. 

" Mr. Temple says it looks so well. I should 
like very much," she said, with a timid glance 
towards the clergyman. 
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He made, however, no sort of answer to this 
little overture, and said to Mark : 

" I crossed from Pennelston ; that poor 
man I spoke to you about died this morning.'* 

"Oh, did he?— poor fellow!" said Mark, 
with a slight flush, and looking at the land- 
scape through the window. He thought Stour 
Temple's cold eyes were upon him, and I 
rather think he had forgotten all about the 
farmer of Pennelstone and his wants. " Very 
sorry, poor fellow ! You mustn't go, Temple, 
I'll be back in a moment, only to write a note 
in the study." 

This Mark Shad well said with the intention 
of seeing the vicar no more that day ; for he 
was always uncomfortable in his presence, and 
so had made a step or two towards the door, 
when the vicar said : 

"Will you excuse my asking just two or 
three minutes with you, in the study ? only a 
word or two." 

" Certainlj^" said Shadwell, as cheerfully as 
he could, " whenever you please." 

He crossed the hall, vexed and in a petty 
suspense that irritated him, shut his study 
door rather sharply behind him, walked across 
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it, pulled out an old quarto, and read with a 
souv countenance, on its • back, the harmless 
inscription, " EQstoire des Yoyages, torn, viii.," 
and having read this inscription several times 
over, he threw it on the table a little roughly. 
" That fellow's a sort of irritant," he said. 
" I never met him yet that he hadn't some- 
thing to pester about. I wonder what it is 

Intuitively Mark Shadwell felt that it was 
something more than usually annoying. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



A WARNING WORD. 



The vicar, meanwhile, loitered away a few 
minutes beside Sir Eoke in the dining-room 
window, to allow Shadwell time to write his 
imaginary note. 

" I had heard. Sir Eoke, that you were here." 
" Oh !" said Sir Eoke, with one of his smiles 
and faint bows. 

** And I should have been over here to pay 
my respects before now, had my time been my 



own." 
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Sir Roke smiled and bowed a little, and laid 
his hand upon the vicar's arm : 

" My dear Temple, I should not have stood 
on ceremony with you," said he. "I meant 
to run over to the Vicarage — which, I am told, 
is quite a little Paradise — and see you before 
I left the country," 
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"Very good of you," answered the vicar. 
"I've been anxious to see you from the 
moment I heard you were here. IVe been 
wishing very much to speak to you." He 
looked on Sir Roke for a moment as if he were 
on the point of opening his case, whatever it 
might be ; but the young ladies were chatting 
in the room, and, after a moment's reflection, 
he continued : " I came to-day hardly hoping 
for an opportunity, and I thought it, on the 
whole, a better plan to write what was in my 
mind, and — I've put it in this letter." 

Sir Roke nodded affably as he took it. 

" And, I'm afraid, it's tedious ; but will you 
kindly read it through ?" said the vicar. 

" Certainly — rely upon me — every syllable — 
and give it my best attention too," answered 
Sir Roke, graciously. 

" That's all I ask, Sir Roke," replied Stour 
Temple. 

" How grand that fellow looks ! That let- 
ter's to ask me for the presentation to Scar- 
brook ; and you'd fancy he was going to ask 
my leave to build a church or an hospital. 
Sanctimonious rogues !" So thought Sir Roke, 
and said aloud, "I'll not open it noto, dear 
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Temple; 1*11 wait for a quiet opportunity; 
isn't it better ?" 

" Certainly !" acquiesced he ; " and it's time 
I were going." 

So the Reverend Stour Temple took his 
leave, and went direct to the well-known door 
of Shadwell's study, and found that gentleman 
awaiting him impatiently. 

" Well, Temple, what is it ? I've been 
playing the devil somewhere, or you wouldn't 
have something particular to tell me. Pray 
go on ; I'm prepared for something uncomfort- 
able," and he laughed a little viciously. 

"Sorry my mission is not generally plea- 
santer," said the vicar ; " but you mistake me 
now. I'm not going to blame any one. I've 
sought this opportunity only to say a word of 
warning." 

" Well, thank you — I'm all ear," he replied, 
as gaily as he could. 

" I have had a letter from a friend — a resi- 
dent at Darmonville — and I think I'm bound 
to tell you that it concerns Miss Agnes Marlyn , 
now domesticated in your family, and that it 
conveys a rather — in my mind — a very un- 
favourable impression of that young lady." 

20— :3 
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" That's very odd !" said Mark, sharply, and 
looking rather aghast. 

" Not so odd in a i^^;i(?A boarding-school as 
it might in an English one," said the Re verend 
Stour Temple. " Recollect, I say only uvfa- 
vourahle. What I have to report does not 
amount to criminality. God forbid I should 
seem to intend more than I have warrant for ; 
but her conduct there was characterised by 
great deceit and unpardonable indiscretion." 

Mark Shadwell looked full in the vicar's 
eyes, rather pale, and he seemed altogether 
more shocked than a man of the world might 
have been expected to be, on learning that a 
young governess had been, in matters of mere 
decorum, a degree less discreet than seemed fit 
to the Reverend Stour Temple. 

" It seems odd we should hear it in this 
roundabout way ; and it strikes me as a little 
too vague and mtangible to consist quite with 
the laws of fair-play — to say nothing of 
charity," said he, with a rather dubious sneer, 
after a little pause. 

" It reaches you in a circuitous way, because 
Mi. Marlp^ L rebo-n-nended in the ab^ 
of the principal of the school, Madame de la 
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Perriere, who, rightly or wrongly, was after- 
wards reluctant to disturb Miss Marlyn's 
position here, hoping that she would conduct 
herself with more discretion in your house/' 

" And nothing could be more unexception- 
able," interposed Mark Shadwell. 

"And so far from being vague, the statement 
is very precise indeed. The young lady is as- 
certained to have let herself out of the school 
at night, on no less than five several occasions, 
by means of a* key improperly obtained. On 
three of these occasions she met the friend or 
agent of a gentleman, whom Madame de la 
Perriere says she believes, or hopes, to have 
been seeking her privately in marriage ; and 
on the two last occasions she met the gentle- 
man himself, in the house, however, of Madame 
DuBois,a shoemaker. This woman used to meet 
her at the wicket of the school-garden, conduct 
her to and from her house — so they say — and 
remain in the room during the entire inter- 
view ; and, with the exception of this piece of 
— what shall I term it? — this Madame Du 
Bois was always accounted a person of unex- 
ceptionable good conduct. These are the 
facts, so far as they are known ; and, to that 
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extent, they seem to me positively reprehen- 
sible as well as suspicious ; and it seemed to me 
right that you should be made aware of the 
particulars of the impropriety of which the 
young person now placed in an intimacy with 
Miss Shadwell is capable." 

" Well — ha !— yes — I still can hardly be- 
lieve it. If Miss Marlyn is not a fit person 
to be here, what business had those people 
sending her ? Of course, if we begin angling 
for stories and gossip, we'll get enough of 
them. I think I did all that was right when 
I applied to the head of the school ; and there 
has been a very good account of her, and she 
has been everything we could wish since she's 
been here ; and I do wish people would not 
wait imtil all the expense has been gone to of 
bringing her over to this delicious place, and 
then begin collecting — I mean sending over — 
the tattle of an idle French town, and expect 
me— who haven't a guinea, by Jove ! — to 
throw away money by handfuls, for no better 



reason." 



" The occurrences I have mentioned are per- 
fectly ascertained," said the vicar, whose cold 
self-possession was never ruffled by Mark Shad- 
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well's hard words. " If the statement consisted 
of mere gossip, as you suppose, I should not 
have troubled you with it — I should not have 
repeated it anywhere, and I should not have 
given it a moment's consideration myself; but 
all I have related is true ; and were I the head 
of a household in which Miss Marlyn filled 
the delicate and important place which she 
occupies here, I should at once withdraw my 
confidence, and no consideration would induce 
me to retain her services." 

" Yes, that's all very fine !" said Mark Shad- 
well ; " nothing easier than managing imaginary 
families, and lecturing other people on their 
duties, and practising all the virtues of the 
decalogue by proxy." 

Mark Shadwell was always irritated by the 
ofiicious morality of the vicar, and by his un- 
affected serenity under his attacks. It was an 
assumption of superiority, and galled his pride. 

" Of course, I'm a mere child," he went on, 
" I know, and quite below the serious notice of 
a divine of the Church of England ; but I may 
be supposed to know something about my owll 
affairs. Miss Marlyn is, so far as I can see, 
quite a lady. We have found her perfectly 
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satisfactory^ and she has been a companion to 
my poor wife in her solitude, and very kind, 
and I really don't know how ahe could get on 
without her." 

The Keverend Stour Temple remained pro- 
vokingly silent and attentive, and, as usual, 
Mark's choler rose. 

" And I don't see, with you, that, making 
common allowance for exaggeration, there's any 
case for turning this young lady adrift on the 
world ; I think, on the contrary, it would be 
monstrous. Of course, I'll consider it ; I'll talk 
it over with my wife. You have not spoken to 
her, have you ?" he asked, sharply. 

" Certainly not," answered the vicar. 

" No — Tm the proper person to do that, I 
fancy." 

" Of course," said the clergyman. 

" And, in fact, I shall leave the whole thing 
very much in her hands." 

" I've done now, I hope, at least, my duty ; 
and, I may add, a very painful one. I did not 
seek the information I have communicated; 
but, having received it, I could not in con- 
science reserve it from you." 

" No — ^well, it's off your mind now, and we 
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can best advise about it, don't you think — my 
wife and I ?" 

The vicar answered nothing, he only bowed ; 
and said he : 

" I sha'n't interrupt you further, I must go -y 
how long, by-the-bye, does Sir Eoke remain 
here ?" 

" Two or three days." 

" Farewell." 

Mark Shadwell walked with him to the 
steps, and standing above his demi-griffins, 
nodded and waved his hand, with a very som- 
bre smile, to the retreating vicar. 

Mark was indeed very much disturbed. Ha 
had not the slightest notion of teUing this 
story, elaborately, to his wife. " Women do 
run away with things so." Neither had he a 
thought of dismissing Miss Marlyn. But a 
responsibility was cast upon him which he 
hated ; also a doubt troubled him to a degree 
which he could not have anticipated. How 
had the vicar learned this ? He might know 
a great deal more ; that is, detail — ^particulars^ 
which, although they did not aflfect the moral 
of the story, yet interested him intensely. 
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" I say, Tempk/' he called after the vicar, 
following him ; " one word." 

The clergyman turned about and paused. 

■■ I foigS^, youll be returning this way. 
sha'n't you? — -just about our dinner-hour — 
you must come and dine with us-you really 
musty 

" You're very good, but I fear " 

" Pray do — it will be really a kindness. I 
make it a point ; you worCt refuse." 

" You are very kind," repeated Stour Tem- 
ple, looking down for a moment on the grass 
by his feet, and thinking. 

" Yes, you wiU come ?" 

"Very well — yea — ^many thanks," said the 
vicar ; and with a second farewell he took his 
departure, and Mark Sbadwell stood for a while 
•looking after his receding figure, not knowing, 
quite distinctly, why it was that so trifling a 
story had so utterly confounded him. 
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